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A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHT! 


Oh, ’tis merry in the winter time, 

When evening shadows fall, 

*To sit and muse on bygone* days, 

And watch the shadows that the blaze 
Throws on the ruddy wall! 

What time my Mary watches me, 

With busy fancy fraught, 

.And thus she brings me back to earth, 
“Ah, Tom, your dreams are little worth— 
A penny for your thought! ” 

Of course I cannot choose but smile, 

And take the gentle hint; 

The kindly voice that thrill’d of old 
Is dearer far than all the gold 
E’er struck in fancy's mint. 


And so we talk of olden times 
When first I went to court— 

Ah ! when we dwell on young love’s sighs 
Be sure my Mary never cries— 

‘ ‘ A penny for your thought! ” 

No, no, she loves the theme too well, 
There cannot be a doubt; 

I vow ’tis no less strange than true 
That old love-story’s ever new 
Nor ever will wear out 1 
So, when I note the pleasant smile 
By which my heart was caught, 

And see her fancy’s far away, 

I think my turn has come to say 
“A penny for your thought! ” 
_ Edward M. Shinn. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


THE TRIBUTE OE LOYALTY. 


Chapter I. 

On coming down stairs one morning last autumn, I was agreeably sur¬ 
prised to see, amongst the letters lying on the breakfast-table, one in the 
handwriting of my old schoolfellow, Bertha Williamson. We had been 
entered together as pupils in the same • establishment, when very young ; she 
to be fitted for a governess’s situation; I, to learn all I could and would, 
regardless of expense. 

My brother Tom and I had been left orphans when he was only twelve 
years old, and I four years younger. The fortunes left us by our father were 
6mall; but then we had “ expectations,” and such too as were not lightly 
founded. Our bachelor-uncle John had taken us under-his protection, and 
pledged himself to share his wealth between us. But being a country squire 
with rather old-fashioned notions, he had a horrible dread of showy schools, 
and would not send us further from home than a town about seven miles off. 
However, luckily for me, I was placed under the care of a thorough gentle¬ 
woman, and received advantages in the way of education which few fashion¬ 
able schools could ofFer. 

Uncle John was continually driving over to see me; my brother Tom came 
as often as he was permitted; my teacher was a most loveable person, and 
altogether my schooldays proved a peaceful happy time on which I look back 
with true pleasure. We had usually about a dozen boarders; but during the 
last three years of my stay there were only two nearly of my own age. 
These were Bertha Williamson, who was two years, and Eliza Danby, only 
one month my senior. 

Never did any two girls present a greater contrast both in mind and' body 
than did my two schoolmates. Bertha was rather petite and plump, but 
delicately formed, and the very picture of buoyant happiness. She had a 
profusion of rich brown curls, large intelligent grey eyes, and most graceful— 
because thoroughly natural—manners. She was also singularly well- 
informed ; possessed exuberant spirits, and kept the whole house alive with 
her frank and innocent gaiety. 

Eliza Danby was the very opposite of all this. Tall and sallow-looking, 
with plainly braided black hair, and a frightful amount of angles perched in 
her single person, her very appearance provoked a smile. Beside she had 
been under none but village teachers, and was terribly deficient in mere school 
learning. “Old Danby,” as everybody called her father, lived in the same village 
as my uncle John. By dint of singular economy he had scraped some property 
together; and a sudden bequest which came to him by the death of a relative 
he had never seen made him rich. But with the exception of sending his 
daughter to school, the old man made no change in his home; and Eliza’s 
removal was the result of my uncle John’s strenuous arguments, for old Danby 
had a great respect for “the squire/’ 

We were all mistaken in thinking that the new girl would prove a good 
butt for school fun. To be sure, her paucity of words and suspicious dispo¬ 
sition provoked our laughter; but her observant habits, and strong natural 
sense, kept her from committing any vulgarism, which might have been 
( expected, considering her homely breeding. 

I never for a moment supposed that this girl could excite my jealousy ; but 
so it fell out; for she and Bertha WilliamsoD, whose love I had considered 
my own especial property, became fast friends. No one wondered that Eliza 
loved Bertha ; for who could help doing so ?—but that the regard should be 
mutual seemed ridiculous! Our teacher used to say that if the two girls 
could be thoroughly incorporated body and mind, they would have gained by 
the mixture, since each possessed an overplus of what the other was deficient 
in. Bertha, frank to a fault, often misplaced her confidence. Eliza professed 
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to believe everybody honest, but trusted noxme. I always called them Sun¬ 
shine and Cloud; because when out walking one day I overheard Bertha 
pointing out the brightness of the sky to her companion, when Eliza forthwith 
shook her head, and hinted at clouds in the background. 

“A perfect key to those two characters,” said my governess. “One ever 
looks at the bright, the other at the dark side.” 

In spite of my jealousy the strange friendship wrought good effects. Eliza, 
from constant intercourse with a creature so honest and confiding, lost 
something of her mistrust; and Bertha’s too-exuberant spirits received a 
salutary check from the sedateness of her companion. 

It was wonderful too to see how much the uncultivated village girl accomplished 
in her three years at school. She worked with untiring energy. Her will 
was an iron taskmaster to her body, and she got through more work than most 
do in twice the time. But I did not love Eliza Danby—not I! Faithful to 
my first impressions, I liked better to sec her confirm these than to give her 
credit for anything better. I saw what Bertha never could discover in her— 
a vein of intense selfishness, not always visible, it was too deep-seated for that, 
but present nevertheless and ready for action. 

“ How absurd you are,” Bertha would say, “ to call Eliza selfish,” and she 
would quote sundry acts of kindness that the girl had done both for herself 
and others. 

“ True,” replied I, “ but she never does a kindness unless in payment for 
one received. That is just another of her peculiarities and a most unamiable 
one. She cannot bear to remain under an obligation.” 

“ Well, one does not always find people grateful enough to return a kindness,” 
said Bertha. 

“ No more does she return the spirit of one,” I replied, “because she always 
repays what she considers the debt in such a way, that it costs her no self- 
sacrifice, and she will watch for a chance with cat-like vigilance.” 

This speech of mine tickled Bertha’s fancy immensely. She congratulated 
me on my deep insight into character, and laughed at my earnestness till I 
was first angry, and then fain to join in her always irresistible mirth. But 
what I said was true, and I hated that trait in Eliza Danby’s character more 
than all beside. For is not the dislike to receive a token of good will from 
another the sign of a sordid mind ? When the favour is frankly and heartily 
offered, why not accept it in a like spirit ? It should leave no sense of debt if we 
feel in our hearts that we only take what, were the circumstances reversed, we 
would as freely give. 

Even this, however, was not to my notion the worst annoyance that Eliza 
Danby had caused me. I had cherished one bit of romance, had indulged in 
one bit of castle-building, namely, that my brother Tom should marry my 
darling Bertha. His riches, for I knew he would be wealthy, and her poverty 
only made things more delightful, and where should I find a sister like her ? 

I had felt quite sure that all would end to my satisfaction until just after 
we left school, when I heard uncle John, half in jest, advise Tom to “look 
after” Miss Danby, as she would have at least twenty thousand pounds, 
perhaps double that if old Danby should live a few more years. 

Tom laughed, glanced at his handsome face in the mirror, and said he was 
“ owre young to marry yet; ” but would take a look at Miss Danby in a year 
or two. 

I was ready to cry with vexation, and I very imprudently took Tom to task. 

I told him, rather spitefully I fear, all the tales I could recollect to the disad¬ 
vantage of the poor heiress, and one I remember.was to this effect. 

We three elder girls were out walking on one occasion, accompanied by a 
little delicate child, our teacher’s goddaughter, when we were overtaken by a 
violent shower. We were a mile from home, and had hut a siifgle umbrella— 
Bertha’s, which was in Miss Danby’s possession. I fancy she had been eyeing 
the clouds, for she was excessively solicitous about a new cape which she had 
on. Heeding nothing but her dress, she opened the umbrella, and set off with 
it at full speed. Bertha, in terror for the child, snatched off her cloak, care¬ 
fully wrapped the little one in it, and carried her home. An illness of several 
days followed this exposure of herself to the cold and wet; but the gratitude r 
of the child’s parents, and the attentions of her schoolfellows amply recom¬ 
pensed her. Oddly enough, no one praised her self-sacrifice so loudly as Eliza 
Danby did. Tom heard this and sundry other tales with provoking coolness. ’ 
“ Well, Mary,” said he, when I had finished, “ all this palaver of yours 
confirms my opinion of Miss Danby exactly.” 

“And what was your opinion, Tom ? ” I asked eagerly enough. 

“ Why, that she is a sensible girl, who will keep the gear together,” he 
replied. “ Your friend, now, would ruin a man with long doctors’ bills, 
incurred by saving other people’s bairns. .No, no, Mary, such a scatterbrained, 
romantic damsel would not suit me. Plain, sound sense for my money, lassie.” 

“ Plain enough,” I rejoined angrily; “ but, Tom, you are not in earnest.” 

« Wait a year or two, and you will see,” said he. “ Besides, does the 
child think I cannot choose a wife for myself ? It is playing with edged tools 
to meddle with my matrimonial views.” And off sauntered Tom, whistling 
“ Vno owre young to marry yet,” 
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Chapter II. 

During the year after we ail left school many changes took place. Bertha 
went as governess into a distant part of the country, and my good Uncle John 
was laid in the village churchyard. He had left me a handsome fortune, .and 
Tom and I were living together in the old grange which had lately called my 
uncle master. Eliza Danby being our neighbour—and for the sake of old 
times, because she was dear Bertha’s friend—we kept up a certain amount of 
intimacy. 

Our dear old teacher, too, slept the sleep which knows no waking. Many 
were the regrets that my little friend Bertha could not, on account of being 
engaged for a year, take her school. So another “Boarding and Day 
Establishment for Young Ladies” was opened by a stranger. But circum¬ 
stances fortunately brought Bertha into our neighbourhood again. Just 
when her year’s engagement terminated, a distant relative died and left her a 
legacy of fifty pounds. With this little capital she resolved to open a school, I 
in order that she might reside with her widowed mother. 

Our old teacher’s residence was fortunately to let, the new comer having j 
chosen a more showy dwelling, and in it Bertha had been established With 
very tolerable prospect of success for about six months when I received the 
letter, named at the beginning of my story. 

My little friend had written it in a flutter of excitement to tell me—what 
indeed I knew already—that the Queen was to pass through the town on the 
following Thursday, and that, as there would be great rejoicings on the 
occasion, she hoped I would share the holiday with her by coming the evening 
before and arranging to stay a week at least. She’also said that she had 
penned a similar invitation to Miss Danby, and slyly added that “ her presence 
might perhaps induce my brother to favour us with his company for the great 
day. But you, my dearest Mary,” she added, “ must not fail me , for I know 
the time is fust approaching when you will have little chance of joining me 
on such-like gala days.” 

Bertha was right. My marriage was drawing near, and in a few shprt 
weeks I should exchange my peaceful country home amid Nature’s fair 
handiwork for a dwelling in crowded London, with new sights, sounds, and 
faces around me. This made me the more anxious to accept Bertha’s invita¬ 
tion, and I gladly replied that I would be with her at the appointed time. 

I then communicated my intention to Tom, and informed him of his share 
in the invitation, asking also whether he would accept it ? 

“Most certainly,” was his answer. “And as you have given me warning, 
and I must needs look out for a new housekeeper, I may perhaps find an 
opportunity to offer the situation to Miss Danby, with the trifling proviso 
that the engagement is to be a permanency, and that she is to take my 
ancient name in lieu of her present one. I hate these changes; they upset 
one’s domestic comfort so.” 

Then Tom began to whistle as usual, and turned his back; but I saw him 
dash his hand across his eyes and mine were overflowing. There were but 
two of us, orphans, and we loved each other dearly. 

“Dear Tom,” said I, when I could speak, “ if I thought you would be 
happy ! But I fear Eliza will not be the girl to make you so.” 

The incorrigible youth began to tease again. “You forget how much bliss 
those money-bags will buy, Mary,” said he, laughing. “ Beside you know there 
cannot be twenty thousand pounds’ difference between Miss Danby and the 
friend you extol so highly ; ” but he added, seeing my tears, “ I will promise 
not to propose to the heiress on Thursday.” So with a smile and a kiss he 
left me. 

What a cordial chat we had round the fire the night we arrived at Bertha’s 
residence, which had so long been the home of both in our school-days! 
Mrs. Williamson also amused us a little at Bertha’s expense. It seemed that 
she had been asked, a few days before, to contribute towards the fund for 
decorating that part of the town through which Her Majesty would pass. 

It happened that, having paid sundry housekeeping bills, Bertha’s purs.e 
was nearly exhausted, though she was sure of replenishing it in a day or two. 
Being, therefore, obliged to refuse a contribution, she was annoyed at sundry 
insinuations cast out by the collectors, who rallied her on her want of loyalty. 

“ And it was provoking,” said Bertha. “ A few hours afterwards I received 
a supply of cash, so went to offer my mite to a member of the committee, who 
told me very stiffly that they had already ipore money than they knew what 
to do with. However, I do not mind; I dare say I shall have an opportunity 
of proving my loyalty before this time to-morrow night.” 

“It will be morning soon,” interposed Mrs. Williamson; “so please 
remember that you have a week’s gossip to look forward to, and that it is 
high time to adjourn for the present.” This hint of course sent ua all off 
to bed. 

The morrow proved as fine, “ as though it had been bespoke,” said the 
little servant. 

It is needless to describe the wonderful arches that were built and the 
subsequent dearth of evergreens for miles around, or the cheering crowds who 
hailed their sovereign’s approach. Thank Heaven! these exhibitions of 
loyalty are common in our land. We saw all, and enjoyed the scene, as only 
simply-nurtured country folk can do. But evening approached, and we began 
to twit Bertha, insisting that she had hitherto done nothing to redeem her 
character for loyalty. 

“ It is not yet too late,” she smilingly replied, and then proposed that we 
should go to the railway station to witness the departure of the thousands 
whom the Queen’s presence had attracted to the usually quiet country town. 
The crowd and the hum of voices charmed our eyes and ears; for we were all 
simple folk, not ashamed to enjoy ourselves, or to show that we did so. 

A little girl of six years old, Bertha’s only resident pupil, accompanied us. 
The child complained of being tired, so her teacher placed her on a seat and 
stood by her side, while the rest of us strolled up and down the platform. 
Our little companion’s attention was soon attracted by an infant which lay on 
the lap of a woman close by her side. First she touched its tiny cheek, and 
then, emboldened by the mother’s smile, bent over to kiss its forehead. 


Bertha looked keenly in the woman’s face, and certainly, When the one wan 
smile had passed away, it presented a striking contrast to the joyous coun¬ 
tenances around. The expression was so utterly weary and careworn. 

I saw that my little friend was anxious to know how it was that the poor 
wayfarer found herself in a scene of excitement, while evidently so unfit to 
enjoy it, when the woman timidly inquired whether there would be another 
train from a town forty miles distant that night. 

“There will be one to it in a couple of hours,” replied Bertha; “but the 
last from there arrived some time since.” 

The woman thanked her, and the wan face was bowed over the baby; but 
we could see the tears falling on its little forehead. 

“Excuse my interfering,” said Bertha, gently; “but you seem to be a 
stranger. Can I serve you ? Did you expect some one ? ” 

“ I hoped my husband would come, miss; but it seems there is no train 
to-night.” Just then, the child awoke with a wailing cry, and the woman 
added, “ Poor little thing; she has not been properly washed or undressed 
these three nights.” 

“ Have you been travelling so long ? ” asked Bertha. 

Little by little, the woman’s story was told. Her husband, a mechanic, had 
been .working in London, and for a time successfully. It was the old tale; 
first employment had failed, then health; and ; this last restored, he had gone 
back to his native place, leaving his wife behind till he could send money ‘for 
her to join him. It came at last. Their furniture paid their little debts, and 
she started, with her three-weeks-old baby, for her country home. Unfor¬ 
tunately, her expenses had exceeded her means, and she had found herself that 
morning forty miles from home, and with but threepence in her pocket. 
Twopence was spent in a letter to her husband ; the remainder purchased a 
roll, her only sustenance during the long day. There she had sat, hour after 
hour, hoping and longing for a glimpse of the familiar face; and now, what 
was to become of her ? 

Poor thing! Many a blush testified how little she was accustomed to tell 
such a tale. Bertha, at its conclusion, bade her stay where she was, then 
darted to her mother’s side, gave her a sketch of what had passed, and pro¬ 
posed some plan, which met with a cheerful acquiescence, licturning to the 
woman, she took the infant from her arms, gave her luggage—it was but a 
bundle—into a porter’s charge, and told its owner to follow her. The woman 
hesitated, as if fearing to leave the spot lest some one should come to claim 
her while absent; but Bertha soon proved the improbability of such an event, 
and marched off with her weary charge. 

The rest of the party soon followed, and on our arrival we found Mrs. 
Williamson just arraying the infant in clean little garments, that had once 
clothed her own daughter, and that had been stored up with the almost 
religious veneration with which mothers often regard even the playthings of 
a beloved child. 

The little long frock was somewhat smaller in circumference than the 
voluminous petticoats worn even by babies now-a-days; but it effected a 
wondrous improvement in the appearance of the helpless thing on whom it 
was bestowed. Well washed, warmed, and fed, it soon slept peacefully, and 
the mother was equally well cared for. When tea was prepared the weary 
stranger was brought to the table, and wholesome country dainties pressed 
upon her, till fairly overcome with thankfulness, she wept like a child. 

Bertha left the room with her as soon as tea was over, and half an hour 
later I found she was on her way to join her husband, my little friend having 
paid her expenses, provided her with refreshments, and herself carried the 
infant till she placed it on its mother’s knee in the carriage. 

I was witness to a curious little scene in the mean time, which confirmed 
my opinion of Eliza Danby’s character. On missing Bertha I went quietly 
up stairs to seek her. In the room where we had laid our cloaks and bonnets 
stood Eliza with an open purse in her hand, and evidently in deep thought. 
She remained still for a moment, then closed the purse firmly and replaced it 
in her drawer just as I entered. I understood it. She had been debating 
whether she should bestow some of her cherished money on the stranger, and 
had decided that there was no obligation to help where she had received 
I nothing. 

j Bertha looked very happy, but more subdued than usual on her return 
from this errand of mercy; and saucy Tom, who had duly accompanied us in 
j all the sight-seeing, began to twit her again on the score of loyalty. 

I “I should like to know how you mean to evince your devotion to your 
sovereign lady, Miss Williamson,” said he. “ I have been watching the 
whole day for some extraordinary display on your part, but have seen none.” 

My friend’s'face brightened as she quietly replied, “I was afraid no 
opportunity would present itself, but I did meet with one at last.” 

“ What a sphynx you are,” said Tom, “ always dealing in mysteries! Most 
sage instructress of youth, enlighten us, I pray you. Did you deliver an 
address on the sly; for long-winded speeches, and all in the same tone, are 
deemed great marks of loyalty, I believe, in this nineteenth century ? ” 

“ Indeed, not I,” said Bertha, laughing. 

“Then, do tell me what it was,” said Tom. “I am dying to receive a 

lesson in loyalty from such a dear little-; ” here Tom coloured, stuck fast, 

then finished with “ from such an accomplished teacher as I doubt not you are.” 

Bertha did not notice the hesitation, but answered quietly, “I scarcely 
think I ought to tell you; for perhaps you will only call my notion an absurd 
one. However, I don’t much mind being laughed at. When I said I would 
try to prove my loyalty, I thought it would be strange if, amongst all the 
great assembly of to-day, I could find no person in need of such help as I could 
give ; for I had resolved to spend what would have been my mite towards the 
decorations in snaking one of the Queen’s poor subjects happy. But every face 
looked so glad that for many hours I sought in vain. At last I found what I 
wished, but I have done more than I hoped; for I reckoned on making, by 
God’s blessing, one glad heart, that of the poor mother, who will soon place 
her baby in its father’s arms, and I really believe, after all, that I am the 
greatest gainer, and even happier still than she is.” 
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Bertha said this so simply that every word helped to show what a kind, 
great heart beat within the little person, and I wondered if Tpm would read 
it as I did. But he never could help bantering Bertha, so he began, “ And yet 
you, most selfish young lady, kept all the pleasure to yourself, and smuggled 
away the carpenter’s wife and her blessed baby, without considering that I 
might have chosen to join in the expense of passing her on to her parish.” 

“Well, it was selfish, I must own,” replied Bertha thoughtfully, 
“but indeed it never struck me before. Then you have so many such 
opportunities in your position, and I have very few. Do not grudge me this.” 

“ But are you willing to repair this fault if I show you how ?” said Tom. 

“ Certainly,” she replied, “ most gladly; what can I do ?” (We three were 
in the room by ourselves.) 

“ By saying you will be my wife and shed sunshine round my home,” said 
Tom in an earnest voice, while his handsome face, now beaming with honest 
admiration, was turned towards my bewildered little friend. “ Do, dear 
Bertha, listen,” he continued; “ I am not jesting now; and, darling, you 
have known me from a boy; say you will add my sister and self to the 
number you have made happy to-day.” 

“ You cannot mean it,” said Bertha; “ you are so rich, and I-” 

“ You also,” he interrupted, “in all that is, or ought to be a woman’s best 
wealth. Mary, help me to persuade your friend.” 

“Nay, Tom,” said I, “plead for yourself while I keep off intruders,” and 
so I left them. 

What arguments were used who shall say; but Tom did not plead in 
vain ; for that night Bertha told me amidst a mixture of smiles, tears, and 
blushes, “that she had thought herself the happiest woman in the world 
before Tom asked her to be his wife; but she had since found her happiness 
was capable of a vast increase.” 

I rated Master Tom soundly for having tantalised me about the heiress; 
but I cannot tell how sincerely I rejoiced that the day which saw me a bride 
gave my beloved brother one also, worthy of all his affection, and my own 
cherished friend. R. B. 


DALJARROCK’S BRIDE. 


Dal jar rock’s house and brave St. Clair’s 
Were like two mountain oaks ; 

They bore the scars of feudal wars, 

And shared in its mortal strokes. 

The castle of Ravensheuch proudly rose 
High up on the craggy steep, 

And far, far down its shadow brown 
In the Firth of Forth did sleep. 

Fair Rosabelle leaned on the terrace high, 
And look’d in the court below, 

Her palfrey grey did loudly neigh— 

Her squire walk’d to and fro. 

Like a morn in spring half veil’d by 
mists, 

She stood in her bridal veil; 

By the turret stone she lean’d alone, 

And she gazed over hill and dale. 

A troop of horsemen soon she saw 
Ride out of a forest dark ; 

The,morning light on their armour bright 
Made many a glittering spark. 

They rode in haste for Ravensheuch, 

With banner and pennon gay, 

Till the drawbridge rang with their 
martial clang, 

And no man barr’d the way. 

Daljarrock he waved his bonnet and 
plume, 

And rein’d his dappled steed; 

Uis heralds blew a blast that grew 
Like a wind at its utmost speed. 

Fair Rosabelle smiled, and bowed her 
head, 

She waved her kerchief white ; 

The jewels that kiss’d her lily-white wrist, 
They shone with their own pure light. 

Like a sudden storm of hail-stones sharp 
Their rattling spears down came, 

As they greeted the bride from side to side 
In her noble father’s name. 

The heir of Roslin’s house was she, 

The orphan-maid St. Clair ; 

Her mother’s kin—they thought it sin 
To lese a prize so rare. 

She flitted down the tower staiTS 
And through a corridor, 

While a rustling sound moved along the 
ground 

From the tissue train she wore. 

Proudly she stood before her kin : 

“ Daljarrock has come to claim 
My plighted troth, and nothing loth 
I will redeem the same.” 

Then up and spake her uncle the earl: 

“ ’Tis writ on yon parchment page 
That houses and landsfrom your husband’s 
hands 

I can keep till you are of age.” 

“ I know it full well, good uncle mine, 
And well I also know 
That no man may my choice gainsay, 

Or be it for weal or woe. 

“ I bid you farewell for two long years, 
Take all that will be mine; 


My slaughter’d deer shall make you' 
cheer, 

My vassals shall pour you wine.” 

Then up and spake her cousin proud : 

“ Daljarrock is wondrous bold, 

But a man will dare, like a chafed bear, 

For love of the shining gold.’’ 

The fair bride laugh’d a sweet low laugh, 
As a child might in its glee, 

“ Full well I know that mucklo mo’ 

He would dare for love of me. 

“ Now clear your brow, brave cousin 
Douglas, 

Roll back your anger’s flood, 

For, sooth to tell, it were not well 
To wed so near in blood.” 

Then up and spake her uncle’s wife, 

And a grisly wight was she— 

“ Why need you wear such jewels fair? 
Daljarrock he seeks but thee.” 

She seized her by her little hand, 

And hurried her quick away : 

“And sooth to tell, proud Rosabelle, 

You need no proud array.” 

Her silken shoon from off her feet 
She pluck’d, and left them bare, 

With cruel hands she loosed the bands 
Of jewels from her hair. 

She tore her bridal veil in twain, 

And trampled it with her feet: 

“ Are you too fair, or proud, St. Clair, 

The common gaze to meet ? ” 

She clad her in a russet robe; 

But her ringlets, floating free, 

Her cheeks did veil, that look’d so pale. 
And piteous for to see. j 

Poor Rosabelle’s tears,like pearls unstrung, j 
Were scatter’d all around, 

With blue-vein’d feet, like a vision sweet, | 
She flitted along the ground. 

A hundred hearts that would bleed for her ! 

Were gather’d round the door, 

And a shudder ran thro’ each stalwart 
man 

As she trod the marble floor. 

As if some fiery brand had lit 
The blood in her noble veins, 

It burnt and spread from foot to head, 

In deepening, deepening stains. 

Daljarrock, he could not see for tears 
His mantle rich to fling. 

“Daljarrock,” she cried, “will vou take 
your bride, 

Who hath nought but love to bring? ” 

“ Will I take my bride, my peerless one? 

You are dearer far to me- 
Than you were, my flower, in that bless’d 
hour, 

You plighted troth to me.” 

She sprang as light as a rising lark, 

And reach’d the saddle bow ; 

Amidst shouts of gladness, amidst wails 
of sadness, 

Daljarrock’s fair bride did go. 

The Little Unknown. 


SELF-WILL* OR, THE H ASTY MARRIAGE. 

Chapter XIY. 

The disquietude of Edgar seemed to increase daily, and to the eye of friend¬ 
ship he appeared to be relapsing into all his melancholy habits. Irvine 
watched him narrowly; and so anxious did the present state of affairs make 
him, that he could not resolve to quit Charlemont, though more than the time 
originally appointed for his stay there had elapsed ; but he felt convinced that 
the crisis of Edgar’s fate was near at hand; and, unknown to him, he held a 
regular correspondence with Lady Arden. 

Little did Edgar suspect the deep interest he excited in the breasts of his 
friends at this time; for the circumstance which rendered his present situation 
| most interesting was unknown to himself. The duchess was a bystander, arid 
as attached to all parties, though perfectly disinterested in the event, derived 
most amusement from it. She had the happy art of extracting entertainment 
from the most trifling events, and with infinite delight contemplated the 
perseverance of the various competitors for the marchioness’s favour, and the 
ill-suppressed rage of Edgar at finding himself excluded, even from approaching 
her, by the resolute watchfulness of her lovers. In discovering her early 
walks, however, he-had found one mode of access unknown to them of which - 
he did not scruple to avail himself, though desirous by refraining from 
meeting her at first to avoid alarming the caution which, with all her ease, it 
was evident her prudence supplied. 

At length Edgar one morning ventured, immediately after breakfast, to 
direct liis steps in the same path which he had seen the marchioness pursue 
from the school, in the hope of again encountering her. “Yet, why,” thought 
he, “ do I wilfully rush on my fate ? Should I disclose the sentimehts of 
which I am now, alas ! too conscious, is it not more than probable that disap¬ 
pointment awaits me ? Not one look from her lias yet beamed encouragement, 
and yet every one cast on me betrays a mysterious meaning.” He had paused 
while these reflections passed through his mind, and was on the point of 
retracing his steps, when he suddenly met the duchess, who, surveying his 
pale countenance and noticing his air of dejection, said gaily, “ Come, poor, 
forlorn one, give me thy arm, and let us see if we cannot find our beautiful 
Penelope, and -enjoy her society for once, unmolested by these desperate 
suitors. Upon my word, if some steady Ulysses docs not soon appear and 
rescue her, she must e’en leave her web unfinished, and accept one of them in 
order to get rid of the rest. Nay, do not be agitated thus,” for she felt the arm 
on which she rested tremble with emotion. “ Though I know you feci a 
friendly interest for the marchioness, in common with all who know her, 
yet your friendship is but of recent date, so that I cannot suffer you to he so 
strongly affected as all that.” * 

“Oh! cease all raillery, I conjure you,” said Edgar. “Your penetration, 
I am assured, has seen my heart, its weakness, its presumption; for such it may 
be termed where so many aspire to gain the prize.” 

“ Why, to say the truth,” said the duchess, “ there is, I believe, little 
credit due on that subject, seeing that a very small share of penetration would 
suffice. Nay, do not look so alarmed, it is a very common case.” 

“Not with me,” cried Edgar. “ I believed myself proof against all attrac¬ 
tions. Oh, could I have believed I should prove thus vulnerable! ” 

“ Most astonishing! ” exclaimed, the duchess, with mock gravity. “ Won¬ 
derful ! that you, with all your high and mighty pretensions, should live to 
discover that you are formed of the same materials as the rest of the world, 
aud are really so depraved as to have feelings and affections in common with 
the rest of your species! It is a most deplorable fate, I grant you, and if you 
had not deserved it I could even find in my heart to pity you. But know, 

| my good sir, that I, and the rest of your friends, think it only retribution. 

I You threw happiness from you when it was within your reach, and are now 
! feeling the just effects of your conduct. I know I am treading v on forbidden 
ground; hut remember you have only yourself to blame, and if I must listen 
to the ravings of a lover, I will be permitted to make my own observations 
and even to think aloud if I choose.” 

“But not when you have unseen auditors, my dear Emily,” said the 
marchioness, who now joined them, and had approached them by a side path 
unheard. Looking first at her friend, and then at Edgar, she said, “ I am 
afraid I have appeared most inopportunely, and have interrupted some 
interesting topic.” 

“No,” answered the duchess. “I was only advocating the cause of a 
certain Miss Denbeigh, whom you may have chanced to hear of in your time.” 

The marchioness blushed deeply as she said, “ I thought—I understood 
from Mr. Arden that this was a prohibited subject.” 

“ Yes,” said the duchess ; “ but I have just ventured to break through all 
prohibitions, and for his good was giving him a gentle lecture when you 
approached.” 

“You would not, I -am sure, think a lecture necessary,” said Edgar, with 
strong emotion, “if you knew what I feel when the name of that lady is 
pronounced in my hearing. I never had the happiness of knowing her, 
personally; but if the highest reverence and admiration of her virtues, the 
strongest veneration, I may say, love, for her character, entitle mo to her 
pardon for what might be deemed a former slight, then can I proudly claim 
it. That I am and always have been sensitive to a fault on this head I 
acknowledge; but surely candour will allow for much that I have suffered, 
much that I still suffer, and I will hope that I shall not appeal in vain.” 

“This, then,” said Lady Bideford, looking full at Edgar, “is the one 
circumstance in your life which you feel an invincible repugnance to hearing 
discussed. To me, at least, it is not a new subject. It was my fate to hear 
it often mentioned at the time it was in agitation, and in me, however odd it 
may appear, you had always a strong advocate. It seemed hard that, in an 
affair on which much of the happiness of your life was to depend, you should 
not have a free choice; and I said so. Notwithstanding all the accusations 
heaped on you, I thought you far more sinned against than sinning; for 
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I was then very young, and detested the idea of compulsion where the heart J 
was concerned.” 

“ Of course,” said Edgar, “ as being the friend of one of the parties, your 
ladyship must have heard the particulars of a negotiation which, I once hoped, 
was little known beyond our respective families. Often have I heard from 
my mother of Lady Elizabeth Keswick as the early friend of Miss Denbeigh.” 

The marchioness smiled. “Yes,” said she, “we were attached from 
infancy, and I knew Miss Denbeigh well enough to ascertain that my 
sentiments were also hers.” 

“ You give me inconceivable satisfaction by the assurance,” said Edgar; 

“ for I have always apprehended that she must inevitably have despised me.” 

“No; believe me,” said her ladyship, “ she has never been accustomed to 
feel contempt for strangers—and such you were to her; and however little 
her self-love—that great inherent principle of our nature—might be flattered 
by your conduct, she always at least gave you credit for the delicacy which, 
as you were determined to reject, prompted you to avoid her. Yet it was 
singular that you should never have felt a curiosity to behold a woman whom 
you were so strongly solicited to marry.” 

“ It was a sort of infatuation, I believe,” said Edgar, “ which I have since, 
lately at least, been tempted greatly to regret.” 

Here the conversation was terminated by reaching the wicket leading to 
the part of the house she inhabited, at which the marchioness had entered, on 
a former day. Edgar saw her disappear with far more satisfaction than he had 
felt before their meeting. He was delighted with what she bad said on the 
topic he so much dreaded, and felt greatly less emban'assment in her presence 
than before. 

“ Come,” said the duchess, “ I will have more than common pity on you. 
Go with me to the library, and I will try to tempt the marchioness to join us 
for the remainder of the morning. I have a new poem, that I wish to hear 
read aloud, and I have a great inclination to press you into the service.” 

Edgar readily acquiesced; they were joined almost immediately by the 
marchioness with her work, and Edgar entered with alacrity on his office. 
Perhaps during his life he had seldom passed a morning more to his entire 
satifaction. The rest of the party were all absent except Miss Irvine, who 
was admitted as an addition to the trio. 

“ And now,” said the duchess, “if Mr. Arden should haveJiis brains blown 
out in revenge it will be attributed to me; so let us keep our own counsel, 
and enjoy the present.” 

They were all well disposed to take her advice, for though Edgar despised 
his rivals and their vengeance, he was not willing to forfeit the chance of 
quietly enjoying the same society. Of the declared lovers of the marchioness 
Colonel Sidmouth was the most familiar with Edgar; his amiable manners 
and exemplary character indeed rendered him generally liked, and the par¬ 
tiality of the fair Lady Ellen Ashbury was too discernible not to be noticed 
by the duchess, whose goodness of heart led her to wish to see the unavailing 
attachment of the colonel for the marchioness transferred to her ladyship ; but 
at present the colonel was faithful to his first choice, and, though apparently 
a despairing lover, his whole heart seemed devoted to the fair object of it. 

“ You are a sad set of simpletons,” said the duchess to the colonel in the 
evening when the marchioness, resisting all their entreaties to dance, had 
quietly retired with her book to a distant sofa, while quadrilles were arranging. 
“ I wish I could infuse a little more spirit into you than to continue thus a 
useless pursuit. Mr. Arden has wisely taken to himself a partner. I wish you 
would all go and do likewise.” 

“ Unless Lady Bideford will dance,” said Sir Henry Sackville, “ I shall 
decline.” 

“ Lady Ellen Ashbury is disengaged, Colonel Sidmouth,” said the duchess. 
“ I hope you are not incorrigible ? ” 

The colonel languidly smiled and shook his head; and the duchess, as she 
saw Lady Ellen preparing to join the dancers with a young officer whose 
unreturned attachment to her ladyship was well known, laughingly sung as 
she turned from the colonel:— 

Palcemon loved Pastora , 

Pastor a sigh'd for Damon ,— 

Young Damon loved Aurora , 

Aurora young Palcemon . 

“ Well, good folks, I have quite done with you ; I have tried to reform you 
for a long time in vain, and I must now even leave you to your fate.” So 
saying she joined the dancers, and whispered to Arden, “ You are the only wise 
one at last in the whole bevy of lovers. No pining swain, I am convinced, 
will win the marchioness.” 

Edgar felt afraid of the same thing, and it raised his spirits to observe that 
the marchioness certainly had no particular predilection for either of the 
gentlemen by whom she was distinguished. 

From this time Edgar felt no more embarrassment in conversing with the 
marchioness, and she seemed less retiring in her deportment towards him. 
With less vanity than Edgar possessed, he might have been pardoned 
for fancying that the bright eyes of Lady Bideford grew more brilliant when 
he appeared, and that the still glowing bloom on her cheek often deepened to 
a rosier hue when he resolutely forced himself into the circle her lovers would 
have formed around her in order to exclude all but themselves. Gradually 
she alone became his object, and insensibly he lost all interest in every amuse¬ 
ment or conversation of which she was not a partaker. If she were absent, 
he sat listless and spiritless till she appeared, and from that moment became 
all animation. It was now evident to the whole party that he had entered the 
lists with the others, and such a singular expression did the eyes of the 
marchioness bear, when turned towards him, that with some of them it was a 
doubt whether he were not an accepted lover; but here they were mistaken, 
he had not yet assumed courage to declare his sentiments, though conscious 
they could not be misunderstood by the object of them, who on her part was 
fully sensible of the conquest. 


♦ The duchess was the only person who clearly understood them; for every 
thought of the pure heart of her friend had ever been open to her, and 
she had so ingratiated herself into the good opinion of Edgar, that he 
scrupled not to confide to her his present hopes and fears. But though thus 
explicit on his part, he could not boast of much encouragement from her 
grace. Whenever a Utc-d-tete in the plantations in the morning, or finding 
himself accidentally seated by her in the evening, afforded opportunity for a 
private conference, he introduced the subject nearest his heart; but on those 
occasions the duchess had always that arch expression of countenance, which 
Edgar never yet could interpret. “Why is it,” said he to her one evening 
when he more particularly -observed it, “ that your features always assume a 
peculiar look when I mention the name of your friend ?” 

She only answered with a laugh, “ Pray suffer me to look as I please, and 
do not be too anxious foif the solution of any mystery that may perplex you; 
for rely on it, some discoveries that await you will come soon enough; but to 
return to the one eternal subject, which -with unexampled patience I am 
content to discuss, I really will endeavour to plead your cause as well as I 
can, whenever you choose yourself to open it; but that is certainly a necessary 
preliminary.” 

n It shall not be delayed then,” said Edgar; “ for I can no longer bear 
this suspense.” And rising from his seat he abruptly quitted her. 

The eyes of the duchess followed him, and to her surprise she saw him 
disappear through the folding doors leading to the conservatory. 

Chapter XY. 

The duchess had not observed that her friend, availing herself of an 
interesting game at chess between two celebrated players of the party, which 
had attracted all the gentlemen to the table where it was played, had stolen 
away a few minutes preceding, and exchanged the heated atmosphere of the 
crowded drawing-room for the purer air of the conservatory. It opened by a 
glass door on some steps that led to the garden, and believing her retreat 
unobserved, the marchioness descended them and ventured to take a turn on 
the terrace. It was an indulgence she dared not have allowed herself had 
she not felt sure that her evasion was unseen. She had observed Edgar deep 
in conversation with the duchess, and he was the only gentleman whom 
curiosity to see the game had not drawn to the chess table. 

The Marchioness of Bideford was anything but romantic ; it was not there¬ 
fore with any other view than to breathe the fresh air, and admire alone the 
beauty of the night, that she fled from the company. Conscious of her own 
feelings, but accustomed to keep them under the control of reason, she had 
lately rather avoided than sought an opportunity for solitary meditation. Active 
employment was always her resource, and the various powers of her own 
mind amply supplied her with the means of bidding defiance to all imaginary 
care. Still there were subjects that at this time weighed with no common 
interest on her heart, and much as she loved to view the beautiful scenes of 
nature, as well at this calm hour as in the glare of day, there was that within 
which seemed to occupy her exclusively. She rested involuntarily beneath 
the trellis -work of a verandah that opened from the duchess’s dressing-room 
on the wide terrace, and insensibly sought to shade herself from observation 
as she heard steps approach from the door of the conservatory. “How 
foolish,” thought she, “ to have precisely done what I have heretofore so 
sedulously sought to avoid! ” for she doubted not that Sir Henry Sackville, or 
some one of the others, had noticed her departure, and had come out to seek 
her. Would she have felt equally vexed had she known that the waving of 
her white dress as she passed into the conservatory had attracted the attention 
of Edgar only, and that his resolution was on the instant formed to follow 
her and know his fate ? "Whatever her feelings might have been had she 
known who approached, certain it is they were a mixture of joy, surprise, 
and alarm, when in less than five minutes she heard the declaration that for 
many days and weeks had hovered on his lips poured forth with all the ardour 
of his character. 

Pale, trembling, and losing for the moment all power of thought or 
decision, the marchioness stood immoveable, resting against the luxuriant 
vine that overspread the verandah, and leaving her hand a willing captive in 
the grasp of the impassioned Edgar; but the suspension was only momentary. 
Recovering herself by a strong effort she said, “ Cease, Mr. Arden ; this is 
language, these are sentiments to which I must not listen from you. There 
is much to be told ere I permit an avowal which may yet be retracted.” 

“Retracted!” exclaimed Edgar. “Oh, why do me such injustice?” 
believing she alluded to his former conduct. “ Am I ever to be tho victim 
of one fatal error ? Can no subsequent repentance efface it ?” 

“ Believe me,” she replied calmly, “ I am not alluding to any incidents 
that may formerly have occurred. On that subject I candidly stated what I 
thought the other day; but we must waive the topic wholly.” 

“ No,” said Edgar, “ I must know my fate. I must learn whether I 
have aught to hope, that a suspense I can ill endure may be terminated at 
once.” 

“ As far as explanation on my part can terminate it,” she replied, “ it shall 
be ended to-morrow.. Till then you must give me to deliberate how best I 
can unfold a tale which ere again I listen to you must meet your ear. Our 
dear duchess shall be the vehicle; and to-morrow at as early an hour as you 
please, I know her friendship for me will induce her to give you an audience. 
She shall appoint the time and place. And now adieu, Mr. Arden; do not 
seek to detain me; for believe me, however incredulous you may feel, it is very 
very possible that ere many hours have elapsed you may regret the passion which 
now prompts you to speak, and be as desirous to forget as you are now to 
declare it.” So saying, and resolutely disengaging her hand she withdrew from 
his sight, leaving Edgar motionless, listening to her retreating footsteps, and 
petrified with wonder and vexation. “ What is this mystery then ?” thought 
he. “ Superior as she seems to all coquetry or frivolity, she would not surely 
ungenerously trifle with the passion she has inspired! Oh, no! she is 
above all such low means of securing her conquest j she sees my heart, and 
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she is too poor a dissembler to conceal that her own is touched. Else why 
that tremor—that emotion ?” 

Co.isoled in some degree by this reflection, but still anxious and dis¬ 
satisfied, Edgar returned to the house, and found the duchess in the con¬ 
servatory with the marchioness. The latter at his approach retreated, and 
the former coming forward said, “ The game at chess is just over ; I can only 
say that I will be here at ten to-morrow morning.” 

Edgar could only bow on the hand he had in the eagerness of his attention 
seized, and joined with her the rest of the party. 

The marchioness was no more seen; she had retired, and for the rest of the 
evening Edgar was a mere automaton. His rest during the night was not 
wholly undisturbed, and long ere the appointed hour he was pacing the 
conservatory with hasty and perturbed steps. When the .duchess at length 
appeared she smiled to perceive the look of anxiety he wore, and though, 
really feeling compassion for the pain she was destined to inflict, so much of 
her early opinion respecting his conduct remained unaltered, that she would 
not bring herself to acknowledge the mortification in store for him was more 
than he merited. 

“ Keep me not in suspense, I conjure you,” said the ever-impatient Edgar ; 
hut tell me at once all I have to hope or to fear. I need not tell you that on your 
angelic friend are all my future hopes of happiness placed, for you have long 
seen that my whole heart is devoted to her.” 

“ My good friend,” said the duchess, in a tone of vivacity, “ you must 
desist talking thus ; for, believe me, there exists a barrier to your pretensions 
w r hich you do not even dream of.” 

“A barrier ! ” cried Edgar. “ Oh! say not so, I conjure you; distract me 
not by discovering any pre-engagement. No, rather let me die in uncertainty.” 

“To die of suspense,” said the duchess, laughing, “ would be a death so 
dreadful that in mercy I think I had best terminate it at once; ” adding 
more gravely, “ hear me, then. The marchioness is at present very peculi¬ 
arly situated; she has just now” (telling on her fingers) “one, two, three, 
four, five, six lovers, who would fain persuade her, like you, that— 

There is more peril in her eye 
Than twenty of their swords. 

Now with one of these swains I must tell you how she is circumstanced. 
Once in her life she would have married him, and he—what will you say, 
Mr. Arden, when you hear that he rejected her ? ” 

“ Rejected her ! ” cried the incredulous Edgar. 

“ It is a fact! ” said the duchess, “ and now he fancies himself in love with 
her; but can she, ought she to accept him ? ” 

“ Accept him! Gracious Heaven, no! ” cried Edgar indignantly ; then 
pausing. “ But how does this relate to me ? It is my own cause I am 
pleading, not that of a rival.” 

“Have patience,” said the duchess calmly, “and you shall know that it 
does relate to you; for to silence you for ever on this subject, know that the 
Marchioness of Bideford and Sophia Denbeigh are one and the same person. 
And now shall I leave you to your reflections? ” 

So saying, the duchess turned towards the door, leaving the petrified Edgar 
in such a stupor of amazement that he was utterly incapable of articulating 
the request that she w r ould stay, though it hovered on his lips.. At length he 
sprang from the wall against which he rested, and as she reached the doorway 
he wildly grasped her hand. 

“Tell me, oh, tell me,” he cried, “that you have deceived^ne, that I have 
not destroyed my own peace ! That she is not—oh, in pity, say she is not 
Sophia Denbeigh.” 

“ Retire to your apartment, good friend,” said the duchess, “ and compose 
yourself. What I have related to you is a fact, and you must make the best 
of it. By the desire of the marchioness I have made the communication.” 

As soon^as he could again articulate, and ere she could leave him, he 
cried, “ In pity, explain! Have you all, all conspired to perplex and delude 
me ? Did you not yourself tell me it w r as Lady Elizabeth Keswick who had 
married the Marquis of Bideford r” 

“ Certainly I did,” she answered ; “but it was the present marquis. Her 
friend Miss Denbeigh is now the widow of the late marquis; and much I 
marvel that so little English news should have reached you on the continent, 
that you should be ignorant of that title having been bestowed on Sir Edward 
Anville after his great military services. At his death two years since it 
devolved on his nearest relation, whom Lady Elizabeth Keswick soon after 
married. And this is the whole mystery that has so wondrously perplexed 
you. Whatever curiosity my friend might have to behold a man who had so 
pertinaciously rejected an alliance with her, I assure you she had strong 
objections to meeting you under any other character; but accidentally dis¬ 
covering your mistake, I devised the plan of introducing you hero without an 
explanation, merely, I confess, with the idea of deriving some amusement 
from your ignorance of the actual presence of Miss Denbeigh; but certainly 
not with any presentiment that you were to fall headlong in love with her. 
I will acknowledge that your insensibility, your total want of curiosity 
respecting her, and the proud pertinacity of your whole conduct in that affair, 
at the time made me your foe; for I loved Sophia with my whole heart, and 
had been accustomed to consider her of a superior order of beings. Your 
temerity, therefore, in appearing to undervalue this idol of her family and 
friends was an offence which 1 never felt inclined entirely to forgive till I 
6aw you precisely in the situation I had so often wished you might eventually 
be in—absolutely in love with the very woman you had rejected.” 

The duchess, after this speech, had left the room before Edgar could 
sufficiently arouse himself to ask her stay, but fearful of the approach of some 
others of the party, and wholly unequal in his present state of mind to endure 
society, he precipitately left the conservatory and plunged into the thickest 
recesses of the plantations, wandering on as if anxious to fly from himself. 
His first impulse had been to quit Charlemont immediately; for to encounter 
the marchioness, while under the immediate impression of such a discovery, 


he felt to be impossible, and alike averse was he to join Irvine or his sister, to 
neither of whom he felt very cordial from a suspicion that they had encouraged, 
the duchess in her plan of involving him in his present dilemma. As usual, 
he was desirous to find anybody to blame rather than himself—still unwilling 
to allow that this, as well as all he had formerly felt, was the consequence of 
his first error. 

While in melancholy and perturbed mood Edgar rambled about the grounds, 
unable to decide on any plan, he was found by Irvine, who invited him to a 
tete-d-tete breakfast, which the duchess had considerately ordered for them in 
the library. 

“ I know you are unfit for company just now,” said Irvine ; “ and for that 
of yourself only as much as for any other. But let us, dear Edgar, talk the 
subject dispassionately over, and endeavour to allay all this feverish perturba¬ 
tion of manner by cool argument and better hopes than you seem inclined to 
cherish.” 

“Hope!” cried Edgar. “What have I to hope, but that she will hate 
and despise me, and that she has been secretly enjoying in anticipation my 
present wretchedness and mortification ? ” 

“ You are committing an act of the grossest injustice by the supposition,” 
said Irvine. “ It is not in the nature of Lady Bideford to indulge any feelings 
but those of truly feminine gentleness towards any human being, and least of 
all to you, whom she of all your acquaintance has judged most leniently in the 
one great cause*)f dispute. Had it depended on her, your present mortification 
would have been spared you; but the duchess would have her way, and 
perhaps we were all desirous to see whether the charms of Sophia would 
induce you to repeat your obstinate rejection of her. Had you met her, 
knowing who she really was, it w r ould have been with prejudice and embar¬ 
rassment. Rather, then, be thankful that you have been saved such feelings, 
than angry to find your heart still alive to the attractions of excellence and 
beauty.” 

From no one but Irvine would Edgar probably have listened to such a 
lecture; but his habitual respect for his worthy friend at once overcame his 
transient displeasure, and he accompanied Irvine to the library, where they 
were scarcely seated when an equipage drove through the great gates, which 
Irvine declared to be that of the marchioness. Her ladyship was in a moment 
seated in it, and it drove rapidly off. She was, then, gone from Charlemont.. 

“ This is precisely what I expected,” said Irvine. “ She is determined not 
to add to your confusion and embarrassment by her presence, and in truth I 
think she is right. Her absence will give you time to collect your thoughts, and 
decide how to act.” 

Chapter XVI., and Last. 

From the time that all hopesof the marriage bet weenEdgar and Miss Denbeigh 
had been reluctantly relinquished by their respective families, all communication 
had ceased, and the ancient friendship between Lord Arden and Sir Herbert 
Denbeigh had gradually declined. Some years had now elapsed since they 
had met or even heard of each other except by accident. In his daughter’a 
marriage with Sir Edward Anville, Sir Herbert had found much satisfaction. 
Sir Edward was a brave officer and a man of excellent character. Raised to the 
rank of marquis by the gratitude of his country and the favour of his sovereign, 
he was enabled to place Sophia in that sphere which she could not fail to 
adorn; but it had been generally observed that as Miss Denbeigh, Lady Anville, 
or the Marchioness of Bideford, her deportment was precisely the same, always 
consistent, humble, yet dignified. Since her widowhood the greatest part of 
her time had been passed with her father and aunt. 

Lady Caroline Newton beheld with innate happiness the conduct of her 
niece, and though convinced her heart had never yet been seriously touched, 
she felt assured that her attachment to Sir Edward was such as would ensure 
him the attention due from his wife, and devoutly she prayed that Sophia 
might never know by experience a passion, which Lady Caroline alone knew 
she was calculated to feel in all its violence and fervency. Though cautiously 
restrained by reason, the feelings of Sophia were painfully acute; but, amenable 
to those rules to which she had accustomed herself to subjugate her mind, 
they were never suffered to annoy the peace of others. To that morbid 
sensibility which weakens the mental powers she was a stranger. Strength of 
mind, coolness, and consistency had always been so strongly inculcated by Lady 
Caroline, that her niece was in no danger of becoming the victim of passion, 
and of love, with all its train of hopes, fears, and anxieties, she was totally 
ignorant, till he whe had rejected her hand, and of whom for six years she had 
scarcely heard the name, became a resident in the same house with her. 

To the sober mind of Sophia, Edgar was perhaps a more dangerous object 
now that the events of his early life had produced a pensiveness of countenance 
and manner, that rendered him infinitely more interesting than the buoyant 
vivacity which had once distinguished him. It was easy to discern that the 
obduracy which had formerly marked his conduct towards her was greatly 
subdued, and a very short time had sufficed to show her the conquest she had 
achieved over the heart which had once refused to acknowledge her power. 
She had for several days deliberated on leaving Charlemont, when the declara¬ 
tion of Edgar at once determined her to join her father and aunt at Denbeigh: 
Abbey. The solitude of her own seat she felt would at present be better 
avoided, and she well knew the delight her unexpected presence would prove 
to those dear and venerable relatives. 

Absorbed by their own pleasure at sight of the marchioness, Sir Herbert 
and Lady Caroline at first failed to remark a degree of hurry and agitation 
in her air and manner far different from her wonted placidity; but a few days 
sufficed to convince the observant Lady Caroline that this dear niece was not 
in her usual state of composure, but prudently she forbore all inquiry. She 
could rely on the affection as well as on the principles and understanding 
of Sophia, and she waited patiently her voluntary and unsolicited confidence. 

The marchioness was playing to her father some of his favourite tunes, when 
a servant delivered a letter for Sir Herbert. He opened it, and his counte¬ 
nance was slightly agitated as he perused it. He gave it without comment 
to Lady Caroline and his daughter. It contained these words 
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“ Sir Herbert, —Will you, ray dear old friend, receive a long unpaid I 
visit from me for a few hours ? My son accompanies me, anxious to behold I 
the revival of our too long suspended intercourse.* On my side, the friendship ! 
that early subsisted between us has never been forgotten. Let me hope you 
will generously forget all past causes of displeasure, and receive with renewed 
amity your faithful friend, Arden.” 

The smile that succeeded the first look of astonishment on the countenance 
of Lady Caroline would have told an attentive observer that she suspected ! 
her niece was better informed on this subject than Sir Herbert was aware of. i 
She had marked the deep blush and averted eyes of Sophia when her father ! 
had announced the letter to be from Lord Arden. i; 

Very little was at first said by cither of the trio. Sir Herbert at length j 
remarked, “ Of course I must receive them. I shall not certainly be sorry to j 
see my old friend, and as for his companion, you, my love,’’-turning to Sophia, 
“will not now, I suppose, object,” and he hesitated. 

“ I have been introduced to Mr. Arden at Charlemont, sir,” she answered. 

“ Indeed ! ” cried Sir Herbert. “ Oh, that is all very well, and all em¬ 
barrassment will be saved on your part, though after all I wonder he should 
like to visit here. However, I have long ago forgiven him what at the time j 
annoyed me a good deal; but you, Lady Caroline, always excused him, and I j 
remember ydu used the best apology for him in the world, ‘ that he had i 
never seen Sophia.’ ” j 

His daughter smiled, and answered, “ Certainly the best excuse that could | 
be offered to your partiality, my dear sir; but deeply as Mr. Arden was then 
in love with another, it is probable my fate would have been the same had we 
met.” 

“ No, my dear, no,” said her father, “ that was very unlikely ; but he was 
a sad headstrong young man, to say no worse of him. I have never seen 
him since he was a iad, but I hope experience has taught him better 
things.” 

Covered with confusion, and full of anxious thought, the marchioness 
retired to her dressing-room, where in tremulous anxiety she awaited the 
arrival of Edgar and his father. It was a very short time delayed, and 
Lady Caroline who was present on their introduction, saw instantly, in the 
heightened colour and agitated manners of their younger guest, the motive 
of the visit. 

The warmth and cordfality of Sir Herbert, as he received his old associate, 
showed that his friendship had only been suspended, never forgotten; and the 
tremor of Lord Arden, the affecting eagerness with which he pressed the 
hand of his early friend, proved that the suspension of their intercourse had 
been deeply felt on his part. 

The marchioness was not suffered to remain long in her apartment; she 
must come to • witness the restoration of her father to the society of his old 
friend. She came, and was presented to Lord Arden, who, if he had been 
pleased with the animated beauty and lively manners of his son’s first choice, 
was infinitely more struck with the grace aud majesty which dignified the form 
and countenance of the lovely marchioness. Strongly solicited by Sir Herbert, 
his lordship consented to remain a-day or two at the Abbey. A great revolu¬ 
tion in affairs occurred during that time. Lord Arden and the now happy Sir 
Herbert talked and played chess as in old times ; and Edgar, restored to the 
graceful animation of spirits natural to him, was the attendant of'Lady 
Caroline and the marchioness. 

The seat of the present Marquis of Bidcford was within a ride of Denbeigh 
Abbey, and thither Edgar accompanied the ladies in one of their morning 
visits. The young marchioness, once Lady Elizabeth Keswick, beheld with 
no small curiosity and surprise the far-famed Edgar Arden, whose early 
rejection of her beloved friend had caused her such poignant uneasiness. 
In the first absence of Sir Edward Anville after his marriage, when he 
accompanied the army to the continent, his w T ife was the guest of her friend, 
and was a resident at Keswick Hall at the time Edgar saw her at the cottage 
in the north. Lady Elizabeth was a constant visitor there; and Sophia, 
reared in the same habits of benevolence and condescension, was her companion 
in all her charitable visits; and when Lady Elizabeth, engaged with an invalid 
parent, was unable to leave home, Sophia alone visited their pensioners. 
Hence arose the mistake which had so long induced Edgar to believe the 
lovely form he had beheld at the cottage was Lady Elizabeth. 

Great was the pleasure of Irvine and his sister on their return to town from 
Charlemont, to find an invitation to Arden Hall, there to meet Sir Herbert 
Denbeigh, Lady Caroline, and the marchioness.. It was readily accepted; 
for now indeed were the anxious wishes of all parties likely to be gratified. 

Edgar, restored to his early happinessj with- a steadiness of character which 
he had not then possessed, was all his friends could desire. Every day added 
to the passion Sophia had inspired, and he freely acknowledged to Irvine 
that he had never loved before. His former attachment was a fever or 
mania, which, for the time, had extinguished the light of reason, and 
incessantly he reproached himself for the obduracy which. had so long 
distanced peace of mind, and rendered him the victim of his own boyish 
errors. 

The Duchess of Charlemont lost no time in offering her congratulations. 
“ It is incredible,” said she, “ how happiness alters the countenance. Sir 
Herbert Denbeigh is really grown young and handsome again with pure 
delight, and as to Lady Caroline Newton, I should not wonder, Mr. Arden, 
as you are a little given to change your mind, if you should forsake the niece 
and fall in love with the aunt. Lady Caroline’s face, now it is illumined by 
content, is quite heavenly.” 

In her admiration of this lovely woman the duchess only spoke the senti¬ 
ments of all w r ho beheld her, and in the heart of Irvine was revived the early 
attachment which, far beneath her ladyship in rank and dependent on a 
capricious uncle, he had then been compelled to suppress. Since that time, 
removed from the sphere of her attractions, and* alive to the claims of a 
numerous family of brothers and sisters, he had buried in his own breast the 
passion which had never been extinguished; and though occasionally meeting, 


it was many years since they had been domesticated, as now, beneath the 
same roof. Irvine, it was true, was no longer young, neither was he now 
dependent. Success in an honourable profession, and the death of his old 
relation, had placed him in affluence; and the consequences of a restoration 
to thfe society of Lady Caroline was a resolution never again to lose it, if he 
could prevail on her to pass that sober season of life with him which both w r ere 
now approaching. The well-regulated mind of Lady Caroline Newton had 
never suffered her to become a victim to the agitations of love; but she had 
felt its pains, and had finally, as she hoped, triumphed over an attachment 
which, though the manner of Irvine told her it was returned, had never been 
declared. Years had elapsed, and had carried with them the bright bloom of 
her cheek, but had no power over the calm elegance of her general deport¬ 
ment, or the delicate features over which was diffused the placidity of a mind 
at peace with itself. 

“But I can never leave your father, my dearest Sophia,” said Lady 
Caroline, after Irvine had been pleading his suit. “ It is quite ridiculous for 
an old maid like me to think of marrying.” 

“ As to leaving my father,” said the marchioness, “ that objection is easily 
obviated. Mr. Arden has consented that we shall reside with him. It was a 
condition for which I felt bound to stipulate; and happily I have found no 
opposition, so that you may leave him with a safe conscience ; and as to being 
an old maid, believe me, my dear aunt, few young ones will become their 
bridal dress so well.” 

Lady Caroline was overpowered by the combination against her; and the 
same day that the papers announced the marriage of the Hon. Edgar Arden 
to the Marchioness of Bideford also recorded that of Charles Irvine, Esq., to 
the Hon. Lady Caroline Newton. 

A restoration to the society and friendship of their oldest friend and 
associate seemed to have the happiest effect on the health and peace of Lord 
and Lady Arden. They formed in general one family, with the addition of the 
sprightly duchess, who truly rejoiced in the happiness of her friends, though 
she scrupled not to acknowledge the long and determined enmity she had felt 
towards Edgar for his insensibility. “ Could I have seen you at Rome,” she 
said, “ it was my fixed determination to torment you to the utmost of my 
power.” 

“ Thank you,” said Edgar. “ It was, in fact, a knowledge of your kind 
intentions, I believe, that kept me at a distance from your party.” 

He then related the conversation he had overheard between her and her 
j companion beneath the ruins of the Colosseum the first night of his arrival at 
j Rome. 

I “ That companion,” she said, “ was Sophia herself, who actually provoked 
' me by always taking your part against herself, and would never suffer me to 
j amuse myself at your expense, which I have often meditated. And now that 
I am recapitulating all your obligations to me, let me not forget to remind 
j you of your encounter with an English peasant girl at the masquerade ofthe. 
| Marchesa del Cara at Naples.” 

“ Is it possible,” said Edgar, “ that your Grace was that peasant ?” 

“ Even so,” said she; “ and much am I mistaken if I did not annoy you 
with my flippancy; but I could not withstand the temptation a^ mask offered 
to say what I pleased with impunity.” 

“ Ever,” said Edgar, “ shall you have the same privilege, since in you wit 
and vivacity are unaccompanied by the bitterness of satire. Conscious of 
my early errors, and I trust fully sensible of my present happiness, let me 
rather be admonished than displeased, should some friendly voice remind me 
of the years of misery and banishment, incurred by my own blindness and 
| self-will.” 

| It only remains to add that the lovers of the fair marchioness were happily 
I not entirely inconsolable. When her marriage was announced, Sir Henry 
; Sackville sought consolation in a trip to Paris; Lord Carmillan flew to 
! Newmarket; and Colonel Sidmouth, after a little consideration, made pro¬ 
posals to Lady Ellen Ashbury, an event that afforded equal satisfaction to her 
i ladyship and her friends. 

j “ A very rational ending to their love fit,” said the duchess, when the fates 
j of the lovers reached the party assembled at Denbeigh Abbey, “ and perfectly 
! characteristic. I always thought the two subscribed to Rosalind’s opinion, 
i that ‘ Men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten them, but not 
, for love.’ ” S. H. 


GIRLHOOD’S DREAMS. 


How happy are our girlhood’s 
dreams ! 

They seem so bright and gay, 
Till “ stern reality ” steps in ; 

And then they fade away. 

Yet Memory, ever fond and true, 
To trace the page is fain, 

Which speaks to us of happy days 
Ne’er to return again. 


Years roll on—our dreams are past, 
And friends are loved no more 
That whisper’d gentle words to us 
In those calm days of yore. 

And still dear Memoi-y calls to mind 
Those sunny days of youth, 

When the world seem’d bright and 
beautiful, 

And all was love and truth. 

Adelaide. 


Habit. —“ I trust everything under God to habit, upon which, in all ages, 
the lawgiver, as well as the schoolmaster, has mainly placed his reliance; 
habit, which makes everything easy, and casts all difficulties upon the 
deviation from a wonted course. Make sobriety a habit, and intemperance 
will be hateful; make prudence a habit, and reckless profligacy will be as 
contrary to the nature of the child, grown or adult, as the most atrocious 
crimes are to any of your lordships. Give a child the habit of sacredly 
regarding the truth; of carefully respecting the property of others; of 
scrupulously abstaining from all acts of improvidence which can involve him 
in distress, and he will just as likely think of rushing into an element in 
which he cannot breathe, as of lying, or cheating, or stealing.”— Lord 
Brougham. 
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THE TEMPERANCE VOW. 


My brother Harry was coming home. He had been studying for the 
medical profession at the University of London. That was an event to awaken 
joyous emotions and numberless preparations in the whole household, from 
my pale cousin Alice to our stout energetic cook, who declared heartily, while 
she beat away furiously at some eggs, to be used for a cake very much in 
Harry’s favour during his school-boy days, “ that the sight of his merry 
face would do her more good than all the doctor’s medicine in the world.” 

So we all agreed simultaneously, though none of us just then stood in any 
wonderful need of said medicine, except, indeed, our darling Alice. But 
alas! what potent charm could any physician find to bring back the rose, that 
for two years had been silently but surely withering away from that delicate 
cheek ? 

Alice Hale, my mother’s orphan niece, for many years now a member of 
our household, was just as near a perfect character as any I have ever known. 

Very beautiful she was, too. There was also everything about her that 
demanded and received tenderness. The timid, beseeching glance of her 
soft gray eye had averted many a storm from her mischievous schoolfellows ; 
for never a teacher had been installed in our village school, however crabbed 
and strict with others, but had been at once melted by the gentle grace and 
serene loveliness of Alice’s character. And how every one grieved when 
little by little her strength gave way till she was seldom seen amid the wood¬ 
land haunts and merry gatherings of her young companions! 

Harry’s coming, however, seemed to give reviving strength to the frail 
blossom we had so tenderly sought to guard from ill. Indeed, he seemed to 
bring new life and sunshine to the whole household with his bright, handsome 
face, and cheerful, laughing voice; and very proud was I to perceive the 
whole village likewise began to feel the nameless charm of his gay, frank 
manners, and to seek his society on all their festive occasions. But presently 
I became aware of something—I could hardly define or realise what it was— 
that had stolen in upon us, and left in my mother’s gentle face an anxious 
shade of care, and on my father’s brow a gathering, ominous frown. Alice, 
too, looked wistfully and sadly at times into Harry’s face, which would flush 
hot and confusedly beneath her gaze, with an expression I could not fathom. 
But a little time, and it was sadly enough explained to me. 

We were sitting around the sofa where Alice reclined very late one evening, 
waiting for Harry’s return from a fishing excursion in a neighbouring county. 
Alice and I chatted cheerfully; but my mother wandered restlessly to the 
window every now and then, and came back to her seat every time with a 
heavier sigh. Slowly the hours wore on. Our talk died away, and we 
remained silent, scarcely daring to glance at each other’s faces, lest we should 
discover there some new and dismal foreboding. Clear and distinct the hour 
of twelve rang out in the hall. My father’s face had grown so dark and 
stern, that mother, after another anxious peering forth into the darkness 
without, came to him and laid her hand beseechingly and deprecatingly upon 
his arm. He fondled the thin, white fingers, but his gloomy brow did not 
lighten. 

“There he is!” exclaimed I, joyfully, as a rustling noise came to my ear. 
Every one turned towards the door, but all was silent again. It was not 
Harry. 

“ Alice, love, it is too late for you to be awake. You and May had better 
go now,” said my mother, softly. 

“ Please let me stay,” replied Alice in a whisper ; “I could not sleep, and 
you would be so lonely.” 

But at that moment a footstep was heard on the gravel walk outside. This 
time there was no mistake; but surely not Harry’s firm, elastic tread, that 
wavering, unsteady shuffling. My poor mother’s cheek grew ashy 'white, 
while a fiery light flashed in father’s eye, as he laid a restraining hand upon 
her, as she attempted to go out into the hall, and said huskily, u Nay, let him 
come here into the peaceful family circle he has disgraced.” 

Every eye was turned to the door, and there, oh merciful heavens! could it 
be my darling brother, with that staggering gait, those bloodshot eyes, and 
that foolish, imbecile smile ? I covered my face with my hands, while Alice 
turned the sad, rebuking glance of her pure eyes upon the unhappy boy. He 
looked conscious of our distress, stammered a few incoherent words of 
apology, and turned to retreat, but reeled and fell. 

We sprang towards him in terror; but my father, like a stern, relentless 
fate, motioned us back, and bade us leave him ; therefore sadly and dejectedly 
we sought our chambers. I would not talk to disturb Alice, but tossed 
feverishly through the night upon my pillow, trying to shut out the degrading 
vision that danced before my eyes. My brother, my gallant, generous-hearted 
brother, in his youthful strength and beauty, a drunkard! Oh, it was 
horrible! 

It was an embarrassed group that gathered around our usually cheerful 
breakfast-table the next morning; but Harry was so thoroughly grieved and 
penitent that I could not find it in my heart to say more than a whispered, 
“ Oh, Harry, for my mother’s sake, for the sake of our hitherto undivided 
family, never let us see you so again.” 

He kissed me twice, and .then asked, while the hot blush of shame tinged 
^his cheek, “ Did Alice see me ? May, you are a good girl—say, did Alice 
sfce me ?” 

“ Yes, Harry,” I answered, sorrowfully. 

“ Tell her how it was; May,” said he ; “ how they coaxed and flattered me, 
and kept me singing while they filled my glass oftener than I was aware. 
I was crazy and mad with excitement. It shall never be so again.” 

I firmly believed him. Alas, alas, a few weeks more, and the disgraceful 
spene was repeated. Thrice in one little month we saw him reeling through 
the hall, and then my father’s anger could no longer be restrained. We saw 
Harry called into the library one morning, and heard loud, wrathful words 
and passionate replies, but trembling and tearful my mother and I clung 


to each other, not daring to interfere. Suddenly the-door was thrown open, 
and Harry, pale with anger, rushed through the room. My mother’s sharp 
voice of agony called after him, and I begged and implored him to speak to 
us. He heeded not a word, but was dashing from the house, when clear and 
silvery through its commanding tones rang out Alice’s voice, and then he 
turned back, knelt one moment at her feet, while his burning lips pressed her 
pale, pure cheek, then wrung my hand, and left another trembling kiss on 
mother’s forehead, and was gone, actually gone, while we stood speechless in 
stony despair, knowing too well how. hopeless any attempt to move my 
father’s will would prove; for when once aroused, his wrath seemed inexorable 
as fate. Miserably wore away the day, and mute and frightened we gathered 
together through the dreary evening, while my mother’s lips grew wan and 
dry, as the usual hour of retiring came, and no Harry there. 

“ It is time you were all abed, and the house closed,” said my father, at 
last, looking up from the newspaper he had certainly derived little information 
from, since it had not turned through the whole evening. He handed us our 
candle, and we dared not disobey. I sank down upon the bed, and burst into 
a violent fit of crying, when we reached our room ; but Alice stood up before 
me white and still and calm, like the stony despair of a marble Niobe. 

“May,” said she, in the unnatural tones of suppressed excitement, “we 
must find him this very night, or Harry is lost for ever.” 

Her eye glittered strangely, and I was blind that I did not sec how fatal it 
would prove for her to venture out in the damp chilly air of night. As it was 
I begged to go alone, as she was not strong enough to walk far ; but she gave 
hardly heed to a word of mine, and was ready; wrapped in her thick shawl 
and hood, before I had decided it would not do to go. - Noiselessly we stole 
down the staircase, past the chamber door, where we could hear my mother’s 
sobbing voice pleading for the erring one. It was still and quiet throughout 
the village. Scarcely a light was left twinkling through the dimness of the 
window panes, and we wandered vainly on. Then in a hoarse whisper Alice 
gasped, “We must go to the mill-stream, May.” 

With what wildly beating hearts and convulsively clasped hands we sought 
the water’s edge. A long, dark object was lying extended on the bank. 
With a wild scream Alice bent over it. It was only the trunk of a tree 
recently felled. The whole scene was breathing peace and calm. What 
mockery to our beating hearts and tumultuous fears! 

Slowly and sadly we retraced our steps. As we neared the house, Alice 
whispered, “ I cannot rest to-night, May, without finding him. I feel as if 
I were to blame for all. Poor Harry! he loved me, May, and I told him it 
was useless, since I had no heart to give. I shudder lest that has driven him 
to recklessness.” 

Trembling and exhausted, she leaned heavily against me. “ Alice, Alice! ” 
cried I, in alarm, “ it was wrong /for you to come out so. See how wet your 
dress is with the dew. We must go in instantly.” . 

At that moment a crouching figure rose up from the grassy bank by the 
roadside. It was Harry. Poor boy, he was watching the house he had left 
in such a passion. Alice sprang forward to speak to him, but only his name 
came; a gurgling, choking sound followed, and she reeled backwards. I 
broke her fall with one extended arm, and Harry sprang to her support. 
Scarcely knowing he was seeking the home he had renounced, Harry carried 
her into the parlour. As I brushed away the falling tresses from her face, a 
warm tide bathed my hand. My frantic screams brought our parents with a 
light, revealing—misery of mercies!—our Alice lying white and still, a 
crimson stream oozing slowly from the deathly lips. 

A weary, sickening night of horror followed. I cannot picture Harry’s 
frantic remorse, nor the affecting sight when the father and son clasped hands 
above the insensible girl, reconciled through their mutual grief. 

The pitying physician shook his head sorrowfully, as he laid his fingers on 
the slight, thin wrist. “No hope! ” he said, solemnly turning away from 
our beseeching glances. Yet life came back a moment. Feebly, slowly, 
hardly like life. The white lips moved, the eyelids fluttered, and feebly came 
the whispered, “Harry.” 

My brother bent frantically over her, crying through his sobs, “ Alice, 
Alice, I have murdered you, who were the angel of my life, and all my hopes 
of heaven.” 

She seemed to gather strength miraculously. The glassy film faded off 
from the soft gray eye, almost the accustomed silvery clearness came back to 
the thrilling voice as she said, slowly but distinctly, “No, no, it is all good 
and right. I was failing surely before, and now it is sweet to think I am 
saved so much pain and weariness. My death will be a blessing; for you will 
promise me now, Harry, never, never to touch the wine-cup again. Dear, 

| kind friend, it is all sweet and right, I shall rest so sweetly with my 
mother.” 


That ineffable, holy smile, irradiating the dying face with such unearthly 
glory—how it hushed our selfish grief. And then came again the terrible 
struggle, and the gushing life stream oozing from the pallid lips. The short 
! time it lasted seemed interminable, and we deemed it hopeless to dream of 
! another revival; but once again we caught the words, “ Harry—promise— 

promise.” . 

My brother dropped upon his knees, pressing his quivering lips to the cold 
hand upon the coverlid. “ I promise, angel Alice, I promise ! ” 

Once more that smile. All her remaining strength seemed gathered up to 
answer triumphantly, “I shall register that vow in heaven,” and then 
suddenly and for ever the spark of life went out. For evermore on earth, 
but who that saw her die, could not know how surely it kindled in a purer 
I flame above ? 

Many, many years has she slept now beneath the churchyard sod, by her 
mother’s’ side; but her memory is green and fresh in all our hearts. Often 
j and often, in the gay scenes of festivity that occurred in after life, have I seen 
some jovial friend pass gaily to my brother’s hand the sparkling wine-cup— 
never yet, but Harry has turned shiveringly away with pallid cheek and 
| quivering lip, as if Alice’s fragile form and angel face bent over him from 
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above, to witness the faithful redemption of his word. He sleeps now, alas! 
beneath the far off waters of the Indian seas, but there were many years of 
trial and temptation faithfully surmounted, and it was never violated—thank 
Heaven for that!—but righteously and honourably kept, that solemn 
Temperance Vow. __ 

MY LOVE IS OX THE BRI GHT BLUE SEA. 

My love is on the bright blue sea, My love is on the wide wide sea, 

Blow fair, ye winds, blow fair; Shine fair, oh moon, shine fair; 

And safely back to home and me, And lovely stars, whato’er ye be, 

Once more him kindly bear. Your guidance bright, oh, spare ! 

A year is waning fast away. And thou, his gallant bark, be true. 

Since by the greenwood side, Thou hast been true before ; 

„He vow’d his love, and bade me say And dangers dark hast borne him through, 
That I would be his bride. Then, oh, be true once more ! 

Blow fair ye winds, oh, blow ye fair ! Shine fair, oh moon and stars, shine fair, 
And waft him back to me. And guide him back to me ; 

For he will bring me treasures rare For he will bring me treasures rare. 

From o’er the bright blue sea. And I his bride shall be. T. L. 

THE LADY OF THE FELL HOUSE. 

Chapter XXVII. 

Leicester Wilburn’s whole soul was so pre-occupied by the idea of Guendolen 
and the grief which was consuming her, that he paid no regard to what was 
passing around him, and was totally unaw r are that his every movement was 
followed by the sharp eyes of a policeman, who observed him from the shadow 
afforded by the porch over a neighbouring doorway. An accurate description 
of his personal appearance, as obtained from the page and the butler, had 
been sent, in company with Guendolen’s portraiture of Sir Frederick, to all 
the police stations; and the fact of his waiting about a house without any 
apparent object for so many hours, coupled with his resemblance to the person 
suspected of being concerned in the attempted robbery, was, to say the least 
of it, highly suspicious; so while the peaceable and innocent inhabitants of 
Mrs. Mayfield’s house were comfortably locked in slumber, the wary policeman 
was on the look out for some signal from an imaginary accomplice within to 
the supposed burglar without. Xo such signal however was given; and 
when Leicester, heaving a deep sigh, at length set off homewards, his steps 
were dogged until, with the air of a man perfectly at ease, he admitted him¬ 
self with a latch-key into his lodgings. The policeman took notes of the 
house and the number, and the next morning an inspector in plain clothes 
paid a visit to the landlord, and made inquiries into the character of his 
lodger. He was an artist,-he was informed, and quite a gentleman. But 
when the inquisitor proceeded to more minute inquiries, he was met by a 
hurst of indignation from the little tailor, who called in his tall wife to assist 
in the defence of their lodger against the injurious imputations that were 
sought to be cast upon him. He had lived with them four years, they said ; 
he always paid his rent regularly; and if he was not rich, that was no crime. 
He kept no bad company, indeed they might say no company at all; and was 
very seldom out later than eleven o’clock at night. 

“What time was he home last night, and the night before ? ” asked the 
policeman. 

They could not tell; he had his latch-key, and they knew that they could 
trust him. 

The inspector then read over Guendolen’s description of Sir Frederick 
Elphinstone, and asked if any person answering to it had been seen to visit 
Mr. Wilburn. They both denied it emphatically. Then having cautioned 
them not to mention the purport of his visit to their lodger, he took his 
departure, recommending them to keep their eyes open, and to give immediate 
information at the police-office if anything suspicious took place. 

It may well be imagined that Sir Frederick was violently enraged when he 
became aware. of Guendolen’s departure; and his anger burnt not the less 
fiercely because he was obliged to smother it. Having ascertained the direc¬ 
tions she had given to the cabman, he went to the Great Western station; but 
was assured that no lady answering her description had gone by any train 
that afternoon. Baffled at this point, he incited the police to renewed exer¬ 
tions by offering a handsome reward for the discovery of the burglar, in the 
hope that while pursuing this imaginary personage, they would discover 
Guendolen’s abode. The report that the policeman did not fail to make to 
him on the following morning filled him with eager anticipations of success; 
he desired that cautious inquiries should be made respecting the inhabitants 
of the house to which Leicester Wilburn’s attention had been directed; and 
he himself, wearing a loose coat and a scarf tied round his neck so as partly 
to conceal his face, called upon the artist, little suspecting that his appearance 
was already so familiar to him that the flimsy disguise could be seen through 
in a moment. Leicester, in happy ignorance that a policeman had been 
inquiring about him only an hour before, was working diligently At the 
picture which Guendolen had admired, when his landlady ushered in a 
stranger who had apparently given no name, as she simply announced, “ A 
gentleman wants to see you, sir.” 

At the first glance Leicester recognised his visitor, but his involuntary start 
was not perceived, and he received him with an indifferent bow. Sir 
Frederick pretended that hi3 visit related solely to some pictures which he 
desired to purchase. He took a great fancy to the one on the easel, but the 
artist informed him that it was already disposed of. 

Leicester’s blood was on fire, and he longed to kick out his unwelcome 
visitor; but he was obliged by prudence to speak him fair, and treat him as 
a poor painter should treat an expected patron. The baronet examined every 
picture, finished and unfinished, with the eye of a connoisseur, and while 
stooping to look more closely at one that stood in the corner, he espied the 
remains of the cabinet which Wilburn had annihilated under Guendolen’s 
directions. 


“The bump of destructiveness seems to have been active here,” said Sir 
Frederick, taking up one of the pieces. “ This has been a beautiful and 
valuable article in its day.” 

“Yes,” said Wilburn, coolly, as he placed a picture before the fragments, 

“ it is a pity that it is broken.” 

“ One would almost think it had been done intentionally,” said the baronet, _ 
still examining the portion which he held. 

“ Possibly,” rejoined the artist; “ though none but a madman would have ; 
done it.” 

His manner was so perfectly calm that Sir Frederick began to think he 
could not have had any hand in the destruction of the cabinet, which he . 
strongly suspected was the same that had been sold in Queen’s Square. He 
was however compelled, by Leicester’s coolness, to return to the business on 
wbicb he professed to have come, and having selected two large unfinished 
landscapes he desired him to name the price, and to tell him by what time 
they would be completed. Leicester named a high price in the hope of 
disgusting the man, for he would rather put his pictures in the fire than 
sell one to him. But Sir Frederick immediately agreed to his demand, and 
took out his pocket-book to pay half in advance. To this, however, much 
to his astonishment, the artist would not consent. 

“I never take money,” he said, “until the work is completed. Suppose 
I were to die, in the meanwhile, of what use would these half-finished 
canvases be to you ? ” 

“ Very true,” replied the baronet. “ But, on the other hand, what guarantee 
have you that I may not decline my part of the bargain when the paintings 
are finished ? ” 

“ I have no fear of that,” said Leicester; “ you may leave me your name,, 
if you like, or call again in a month, by which time no doubt they will be 
completed.” 

“ Let it be so, then,” said the baronet; “ we confide in each other as men 
of honour.” 

The indignant blood rushed to Leicester’s faoc as the honorable baronet 
thus coupled him with himself. But he only replied with a grumbling note 
of dissatisfaction as he turned away to make some arrangements with his 
palette and brushes. 

Sir Frederick having no further pretence for prolonging his visit, took his 
leave, and was not a little amazed and enraged when, on stepping into the 
street, he was seized by a couple of policemen and carried off to the station. 
It was in vain that he protested against such treatment, and announced his 
name. His conductors quietly told him that they were “up to all them 
dodges,” and the only concession he could obtain was that of going in a cab, 
instead of being marched on foot through the streets. On arriving at the 
station-hpuse, Sir Frederick angrily demanded to see the sergeant of police 
with whom he had been in communication, whose evidence, as- he knew him 
personalty, would suffice instantly to set him free; hut he was at that moment 
occupied in discovering who were the inmates of Mrs. Mayfield’s house. 

While waiting for the appearance of one of the servants, from whom he 
might obtain the desired information, the policeman saw Guendolen at the 
drawing-room window. This was quite sufficient, and he retreated, fully 
convinced that the attempt upon her jewels was to be repeated, and that 
Wilburn had been looking out for a favourable opportunity the night before. 

As the sergeant was hurrying back to the police-office, he met one of his 
men who was coming in search of him, with the information that the burglar 
had been apprehended while leaving Wilburn’s lodgings. On hearing this, 
he retraced his steps to Mrs. Mayfield’s, and astonished Guendolen not a little 
by informing her that the thief was in custody, and she was required to 
identify him. She of course knew that this must he a mistake, and told him 
that as she had sustained no loss, she declined to prosecute; but suddenly 
reflecting that her presence might be necessary to clear the character of some 
innocent person, nay, that it was even possible Leicester Wilburn himself 
might have been apprehended, she changed her mind, and accompanied the 
sergeant to the court. . 

Guendolcn’s astonishment may he imagined when she saw the prisoner 
brought in between two policemen, for his rage had been so ungovernable 
that they had been obliged to exert a considerable degree of force in order to 
restrain "him. Sorrowful as she had been a little while before, she could 
hardly refrain from laughing when she beheld the poor baronet, his hair and 
clothes disordered by struggling, and his features distorted by passion. Her 
mirth by no means tended to restore his equanimity, though he knew that his 
instant liberation would be the consequence of her recognition. He was even 
more vexed, as she appeared in no hurry to proclaim his identity, but rather 
inclined to amuse herself at his expense. Fortunately for him, the-sergeant 
who had fetched Guendolen entered the room a minute or two after her ; 
and the horror and consternation expressed on his countenance, when he saw 
the error that had been committed, was a fresh source of amusement to the 
lady. 

“ This is a mistake, sir! ” cried the sergeant to the sitting magistrate. 
“A frightful mistake, sir ! That gentleman is Sir Frederick Elphinstone! ” 

At these words the magistrate started up, bowing and uttering incoherent 
apologies. The two policemen dropped the baronet’s arms as though they 
had suddenly burnt their fingers, and bowed themselves to a distance with the 
most grotesque expressions of contrition, and the incorrigible Guendolen hid 
her face in her handkerchief and laughed again, 
i “Madam, madam,” said the magistrate, appealingly, “is this really the 
| case ? Is that gentleman Sir Frederick Elphinstone ? ” 

■ “Yes,” replied Guendolen, controlling herself by a sudden effort, “the 
; sergeant is perfectly correct as to the prisoner’s identity. Do not be so 
frightened,” she added to the policemen; “ you might have made a greater 
mistake. Good morning, sir,” she added to the magistrate, and left the office 
before Sir Frederick could speak to or follow her. The sergeant, however, 
furnished him with her address, which entirely consoled him for the ignominy 
! which he had endured. 

i 
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When Guendolen reached home, she found Leicester Wilburn waiting for 
her. lie had come to inform her of Sir Frederick’s visit to him. She related 
to him what had occurred, but Leicester could by no means understand how 
the mistake had occurred, nor why Sir Frederick should have been apprehended 
on leaving his lodgings. 

“ He has simply fallen into his own trap,” she said. “ Do you not 
recollect how, in order to throw suspicion upon some one else, he made the 
police obtain your description from the servants who saw you on Wednesday 
night ? Joined to this they have my description of himself, which you heard 
me give as that of the robber. You were seen near this house last night, and 
followed home.” 

Wilburn blushed to the temples as she said this, though she made no 
allusion to the fact that he had been observed for some hours walking about 
and watching the windows. 

“ For what purpose Sir Frederick paid you a visit this morning I cannot 
imagine,” said Guendolen, “ unless it were to see if he could pick up any 
information respecting myself. Your landlord, who had had his description 
from the police only half an hour before, instantly gave notice that he was 
there, and he was apprehended as he left. You have no doubt been under 
surveillance , and the police know as well as I do that you arc here at this 
moment. Take down that picture from the wall and go close to the window 
to examine it; it will give an appearance of business to your visit if they 
should be outside. It "is possible that Sir Frederick may still try to attach 
suspicion to you. When you are at the window cast your eye down the 
street.” 

Leicester did as he was desired. 

“ You are perfectly right,” he said, with his eye fixed upon the picture, 
“ There is a blue coat parading slowly on the other side, and just opposite 
stands a cab, out of the window of which I caught a glimpse of a pair of 
eyes which I could swear were Sir Frederick’s.” 

“ Look again, now,” she said, approaching the window, and pretending to 
criticise the merits of the picture. 

Sir Frederick was thrown off his guard, and showed the whole of his face 
in his eagerness to look at Guendolen. 

“ It is he,” she said; “ I am sorry that he has found me out, but I must 
only be the more cautious. Go away now, with as business-like an air as you 
can assume, and do not come again till I send for you, unless you have 
something particular to tell me.” 

She shook hands with him cordially, and then returning near the window 
made him a formal bow for Sir Frederick’s edification; and in another 
moment he left the house and went with a hurried step homewards. 

Chapter XXYIII. 

During the ensuing fortnight Guendolen kept herself a close prisoner. It 
was in vain that Mrs. Mayfield urged her to take some exercise; her dread of 
Sir Frederick surmounted every other feeling; for she more than once had 
good reason to suspect that spies were set over her movements, and dreaded 
that he would fulfil his threat and carry her forcibly off. She well knew he 
would stop at nothing; but she rightly conjectured that unless a very favour¬ 
able opportunity offered, he would defer the execution of his project until 
after Sylvia’s marriage. 

Leicester Wilburn worked on with what patience he might, hearing nothing 
from Guendolen, and longing for a visit from Sir Frederick, which might 
give him an excuse for calling on her, with a degree of intensity which was 
about proportionate to his dislike for the individual. Every evening he 
walked through the street in which she lived, and looked up at her windows, 
happy if her shadow fell upon the blind, and gave him so far an assurance 
that she was well. 

The wedding-day at length arrived. Guendolen paid a final visit to Sylvia 
early in the morning, and gave her as a bridal gift the magnificent contents 
of her jewel casket. Sylvia was enchanted; Lady.Elphinstone was half 
inclined to be envious; and both were so much occupied with examining the 
splendid cadeau that neither observed the choking voice in which Guendolen 
bade them adieu, and wished happiness to the bride. St. George’s church 
was full of eager spectators; so that one closely veiled figure in black, 
which sat motionless during the ceremony, and was the last to leave the church, 
passed wholly unnoticed. 

Sylvia looked lovely in her rich lace dress, adorned with the pearls which 
Guendolen had given to her; and Captain Grcville was the picture of a 
happy bridegroom. Once only a cloud came over his face as his eye fell for 
a moment upon the black figure before mentioned. It could not have been 
that he distinguished any feature, or even the true outline of the form, for she 
was bent forward like an old woman ; but perhaps there was some magnetic 
influence which involuntarily recalled past scenes; and the “I will” which 
he uttered a moment after sounded like a sigh. 

All was over!—the carriages were gone, the crowd was dispersed. The 
figure in black tottered out of the pew; but seeing that she had attracted the 
attention of one of the attendants she roused herself, and walked firmly out 
of the church and on to Mrs. Mayfield’s. 

“ Is my luggage gone to the station ? ” was her first question. 

“ Yes, my dear, it’s gone. But surely you’ll not be off directly. I wish 
you would wait till I could go with you.” 

“ No, no,” she replied, ‘‘I have not a moment to spare.” 

“ But you have not given me the exact address, and how shall I know 
where to write to you?” 

“ It matters little,” replied Guendolen ; “but there it is.” 

“Surely you’ll take some lunch before you go,” said Mrs. Mayfield.. 
“Remember* you have eaten nothing since yesterday at dinner, and the train 
does not leave for half-an-hour yet.” 

“I have somewhere else to go,” said Guendolen, “ancM can eat nothing.” 

“Nay, but you’ll be starved,” persisted Mrs. Mayfield. 

“Dear old nurse! I am not going through a desert,” said the lady, 


affectionately. “ I can obtain plenty of refreshment on the road if I want 
it. However, to satisfy you, I will take a glass of wine and a biscuit whilo 
you send for a cab.” 

No persuasions could induce her to stay longer or to eat more; she bade- 
her old nurse a hasty but affectionate farewell, and in five minutes stood 
before the astonished eyes of Leicester ‘Wilburn. 

“ I am come to say good-bye to you, perhaps for ever,” she said abruptly, 
little imagining that a dagger plunged into his heart would have given him 
less pain, while her hurry and pre-occupation prevented her from observing 
that he grasped at his easel for support, and changed from red to ghastly- 
pale in a moment. 

“ Good-bye for ever ?** he repeated, in a broken tone. 

“ In all probability it will be so,” she said, with the fixed look of one who 
had wound herself up to go through a duty, and was doing it mechanically, 
“ but I could not leave without thanking you for your many kindnesses. I 
made all the necessary business arrangements some days a<*o ; and the only 
thing that now remains is to dispose of my horses. Here °is an order to the* 
groom to give them up to you. I make you a present of them, or entrust 
them to your care, whichever w T ay you like to consider it; and that the cost 
of keeping them may not be a burden to you, you will receive from my 
solicitor, Mr. Fowler, the yearly sum of two hundred pounds for their keep. 
If you have no objection, retain Jacob in your service; lie is a faithful 
fellow, and very careful of the horses. You will be kind to them, I know, 
from your own good heart, as well as in remembrance of me. I do not think 
I shall live long; but after I am dead you will find that the annuity for the 
dear creatures will be continued, and that friends, whether old or new, have 
not been forgotten in my will.” 

# Wilburn tried to speak ; but a choking sensation in his throat prevented 
his uttering a single word. He held her hand, which she had given him 
when she first entered and had not since withdrawn, in a convulsive grasp ; 
the room seemed to swim and whirl round him; but in the midst he saw 
Gucndolen’s pale calm face, and heard with painful distinctness the words 
which she spoke. 

“ And now, once more good-bye ! ” she uttered ; and, without noticing that 
he made no reply, she wrung his hand and hastened from the room* 

“ Gone! ” he exclaimed, starting from the waking trance in which his 
senses had been spell-bouud. “ Gone! Has this been some horrible 
dream ? ” 

The sound of the street-door closing convinced him that it was a reality. 
He rushed out into the street, without a hat, and wearing the paint-bedaubed 
blouse which he wore in his painting-room. There were two cabs going in 
opposite directions at about equal distances from the door ; but one of them 
had some luggage on the top, and after that he ran like a madman. The 
simple plan of jumping into another cab and driving after the object of 
pursuit never occurred to him. He kept it in sight, however, until it stopped 
at the Waterloo Station, when he rushed up to the door just as an elderly 
gentleman stepped out of it. 

“ She is lost to me for ever! ” he exclaimed, sinking upon a bench, panting 
and bathed iii perspiration. 

His exclamation and extraordinary appearance attracted the attention of 
those around, and an inquisitive crowd soon collected, some suggesting that 
he was insane, others that he was intoxicated, and others, who had heard the 
words - he had spoken, were equally positive that he was an unfortunate 
husband whose wife had run away from him. 

Annoyed by these suspicions, which were uttered carelessly aloud as he 
leaned exhausted, with closed eyes and apparently half insensible, against 
the wall, he roused himself suddenly, and with an air that was equally free 
from insanity, intoxication, or frantic grief, said quietly that he had run 
after the wrong cab, and, stepping into another, drove off. He had now 
time for reflection, and, recollecting Mrs. Mayfield, resolved to go at once 
to her, as the person most likely to know whither Guendolen had gone. But 
suddenly becoming aware of his own grotesque appearance, he first drove 
home for his coat and hat, and then proceeded on his mission. 

He found the good lady weeping bitterly over the departure of her darling. 
He would not communicate to her the horrible suspicion that had entered his 
mind, that Guendolen, under the influence of the despair whicli she evidently 
suffered, and the cause of which he dimly divined, contemplated suicide. He 
reserved this painful suggestion to be used in case every other means of 
persuasion failed to obtain Guendolen’s address. Mrs. Mayfield rose, and 
wiped her eyes as the servant showed him into the room. 

“ I am sorry to disturb you, madam,” said Leicester politely, bowing lowly 
to the grief with which he could so well sympathise; “ but my business is 
imperative. Mrs. Elphinstone—I mean Miss Egerton—called on me this 
morning, and left some instructions about her horses. I must write to her by 
post; but I have not got her address.” 

As she had seen him in Guendolen’s company, and knew that she esteemed 
and trusted him, the good woman gave it without any hesitation. 

He started off to the railway station, but found to his infinite chagrin that 
very few trains stopped at the little country-place which was the nearest point 
on the line to Guendolen’s abode among the Fells. He must wait for 
nearly twelve hours; nothing else could be done. He wearied the officials 
with questions, he consulted the maps, he found out an old farmer who was 
going by the next train to Carlisle; but he was at length compelled to 
admit that if he proceeded by an earlier train to any other station, and took 
his chance of finding post-horses to continue the journey, he would only be 
fulfilling the old proverb of “the more haste, the worse speed.” The delay 
gave him time for more mature reflection, acting upon which ho returned to 
Mrs. Mayfield’s, and easily engaged her by a slight hint at his lears for 
Guendolen’s safety, to accompany him on her track. He then went, home 
and informed his landlord of ids intended absence. He also visited the 
horses, and showed Jacob his authority for claiming them as his own, which 
he had not before observed was put in the form of a receipt for a sum of 
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money paid for them. He also engaged the groom to continue in charge 
of the beautiful Creatures, and then getting rid of him on some pretext, he 
fondled and kissed the neck of the grey on which Guendolen’s hand had so 
often been caressingly placed. He was just leaving the stable as Jacob 
returned, and, nodding to him, he pulled his hat over his eyes and walked 
hastily away. 

“ Danged if I don’t think Mr. Wilburn’s been crying,” soliloquised Jacob, 
as he looked after him. “ I’m sure I saw a tear rolling down his cheeks— 
and there, now, he’s using his hankercher as he turns the corner.” Jacob 
shook his head and was silent, but probably thought the more. 

Chapter XXJX. 

It was early in the morning, dull, chill, and dreary, when G-uendolen reached 
the end of her railway journey. The gig, the only conveyance which was to 
be had at the little inn, had been hired by some one else, and without waiting 
for rest or food, she set off to walk the fifteen miles that lay between the 
station and her cottage. It was in vain that the landlord prophesied a storm; 
—she was impatient of delay, though she had no particular object to attain— 
and the prospect of braving a storm amongst the hills suited her mood better 
than waiting under a roof amid the commonplace chatter of ordinary people. 

She had not proceeded many miles on her way when the threatened storm 
burst upon her; the wind blew with a violence against which she could 
scarcely keep her feet, weakened as she was with sorrow and fasting; and the 
rain poured down in torrents. Still she struggled on; now resting for a while 
under the shelter of a bank or beneath some spreading tree, then again toiling 
slowly and wearily onwards. Not another soul was abroad; sometimes the 
glimmer of light from a cottage seemed to tempt her to ask for shelter, but 
she turned from it, her heart at each step becoming sadder and its pulsations 
more feeble, till only one wish was left to her—to lie down and die. Yet 
Still the instinct of self-preservation urged her forwards on her slow course. 

It was early morning when she left the train, but it was some hours past 
noon before she approached the village near which her cottage was situated. 
To avoid passing through the little street, she took a path to the right, 
clambering with difficulty through the awkward stiles in the rude fences of 
uncemented stone. The fields were saturated with rain, and almost ankle-deep 
in mud, and more than once she fell from sheer exhaustion, and thought, as 
her senses failed her, that she should rise no more. But when consciousness 
returned, the desire to reach home came with it, and she dragged onward her 
weary limbs. She was now on the open fell, and her cottage was within 
sight; there was no light visible, no smoke from the chimney, and then all 
■at once she recollected that after Sir Frederick’s attack upon the place she 
had given Nancy leave to lock it up, and go to live with her sister in the 
village. Perhaps a faint hope of succour had up to this point sustained her, 
unknown to herself, for as the thought crossed her mind, she sank upon a 
Stone by the wayside, and sobbed aloud. 

“ I can get in through the window,” she murmured to herself after a few 
minutes. “I know how to get in, and I can lie down there and die. It 
matters little.” 

She staggered to the house, and by a contrivance which she had often 
practised, she opened the lattice of the parlour window ; the bars which had 
protected it had been removed by her own orders, so that she had no difficulty 
in getting into the room. It was damp and miserable, as a place must be 
that has been long shut up, and a chill as of death struck to her heart. She 
made a feeble attempt to close the window, but unable to accomplish it, she 
staggered across the room, and fell half on the floor and half on the sofa. 

“ Is this death ? ” she murmured, and' her eyes closed, and her senses fled. 
****** 

The storm passed away as the sun was setting; his last level rays fell upon 
a lofty, dome-shaped hill, round the middle of which the white line of the 
road that Guendolen had followed in the morning passed like a girdle.* Along 
this road a gig containing three persons was proceeding at a rapid pace. 
When three men are seen together in one gig there is a general impression 
that they are scamps; but as one of the three persons that occupied the gig in 
question was a woman, I trust my travellers may escape the usual censure. 

The driver was a rough country lad who diligently squeezed himself into 
the smallest possible compass to make the more room for his fellow-travellers. 
The centre place was occupied by the female, and that on the left hand by a 
gentleman in a rough coat and travelling cap, if he can be said to occupy a 
place in which he did not remain tranquil for two consecutive minutes. 

“Dear, dear, Mr. Wilburn,” said the lady, whose portly person was some¬ 
what incommoded by his hasty movements, “ you’ll get on no sooner by 
jumping about in that way.” 

“But just think what a storm there has been,” replied our old friend 
Leicester, “ and she on foot, too. She may have been blown down one of 
those banks,” and he leaned back to look down a declivity, along the top 
of which they had just passed, “ or swept away by a torrent, or have crept 
for shelter into some hollow,” and here he started forward to look into a 
recess by the wayside, “ and been too much exhausted to come out again.” 

“ Much more likely she would go into a cottage*” said Mrs. Mayfield ; for 
she it was, whom Leicester had found no difficulty in persuading to accom¬ 
pany him on his journey. “ I never saw such a dreary place in my life,” 
continued the good woman. “We’ve come miles, and not seen a house till 
this one. Stop a minute and let us ask; perhaps she is in there.” 

• The gig had hardly stopped ere Leicester was bounding up the steep bank 
on the top of which the cottage stood. In a moment he returned with an air 
of dejection. 

“ Nothing seen of her,” he said, as he resumed his place, where for nearly 
five minutes he remained stationary. 

They next passed through a small hamlet, where Wilburn renewed his 
inquiries, as he did at every cottage which they passed. At length, after it 
was quite dark, they reached the village which was to terminate their 
journey. 


“ Mayhap,” said the driver, “ the leddy be gone to t’ doctor’s.” 

At the doctor’s door they accordingly stopped, and Leicester entering, 
hastily requested to see him. Mr. Elliot immediately made his appearance, 
and looked inquisitively at the new comer, for a stranger was not seen every 
day in that sequestered nook. Leicester waited for no ceremonious preamble, 
but dashed at once into the subject. 

“ Has Mrs. Egerton been here to-day, sir—the lady who used to live at the 
Fell House?” 

“ No, sir,” replied Mr. Elliot, promptly. “ I have not seen her since she 
left this place in February.” 

“ Good Heavens! ” said Leicester, striking his hand to his forehead. “ It 
is hardly possible she can have come on foot from the station through such 
a storm as there was this morning ! I fear, I fear she cannot have reached 
home,” 

“Come on foot through this dreadful hurricane! ” repeated Mr. Elliot. 
“It is utterly impossible. She has found shelter somewhere on the way.” 

“ I have inquired at every house and cottage as we passed,” said Leicester, 
turning heartsick at this confirmation of his fears from one who knew the 
country well. “ I will go on to the Fell House, and see if she is there.” 

“ But if she is,” exclaimed the doctor, “ she can’t get in; it has been 
locked up for these six months.” 

Leicester uttered a groan, ran out, and jumped into the gig, without a 
word of leavetaking. 

“ Get on to the Fell House as fast as possible,” said he. 

“It’s up hill all the way,” said the driver, “and the horse is tired 
already.” 

“Nevermind!” said Leicester. “Go on. I’ll get out and push behind 
when we come to the hills.” 

With Leicester’s efforts their-progress was faster than might have been 
expected. He would have gone on before, and left the gig to creep up after¬ 
wards, but the night was dark, and the way unknown, and he could never 
have found it without the guidance of the lad. 

“ Here we be,” said the driver at length, and Leicester started from behind 
the gig which he had been pushing up the hill to help the wearied horse, to 
find himself before a low dark cottage unsheltered by a tree, and looking as 
desolate and dismal as it was possible for a human habitation to be. 

“ Is this the place ? ” he exclaimed, examining it as well as the murky 
light permitted. 

Leicester tried the door, but it was closed. He ran round, hoping that he 
might find her taking shelter under the wall. The rattle of the casement, 
which it may be remembered Guendolen had been too weak to fasten, caught 
his ear. To jump through the window was the act of a moment. The 
darkness within was complete; but he groped about, and then stood still, and 
listened for her breathing. Not a sound met his ear, but a snort from the 
horse and a murmur of voices, as Mrs. Mayfield and the driver held council 
together. He continued his investigations. The first object that he found 
was a table with books upon it: he felt to the left, where he encountered the 
wall, against which stood some article of furniture and more books; then his 
knee struck something which, from the sound it gave forth, was evidently a 
pianoforte. He felt again to the right, and encountered what seemed to be 
the arm of a sofa.^ Continuing in the same direction, he stumbled over an 
object, and, in doing so, displaced it, and it fell heavily on the floor. There 
was something in the sound of that fall that.passed through his nerves like an 
electric shock; he darted down upon it, and encountered a heap of wet clothes 
enveloping a human form, and that form was stiff and motionless. The yell 
of horror that he uttered carried its own tale to those who stood without. 
Mrs. Mayfield rushed in the direction that he had taken, exclaiming, 
“ Where are you, Mr. Wilburn ? Have you found her ? Where is my poor 
darling ? ” 

“She is here! ” cried Leicester, in a voice of agony. “ Get a light! for 
Heaven’s sake, bring a light. She is here; but she is dead.” 

“ How can I get in ? ” screamed the poor woman, after a vain attempt to 
squeeze her plump person through the window. 

“ Let I get in first, missis, and I’ll open the door,” said the lad. “You 
go round to where t’ gig stands, and I’ll go through t’ house, and let you in 
there.” 

In the midst of all this Leicester was calling upon her to make haste, and 
to bring a light. The lad, without much difficulty, unfastened the door; but 
the question then w^as how a light was to be procured. But nothing could 
prevent the affectionate nurse from first ascertaining by her own touch 
that the body which Leicester Wilburn held in his arms was really that 
of her own dear child Guendolen. She recognised her immediately, and 
having ascertained that there was still warmth about her heart, she set 
Leicester to rub it, while she groped her way up-stairs, found a bed, and 
brought down a couple of blankets. After removing the greater part of 
Guendolen’s clothes, which were drenched with rain, the good lady slipped 
off her own warm flannel petticoat, and wrapped it round the almost lifeless 
body, and then, placing her in Leicester’s arms, and desiring him to rub her 
heart, she chafed her feet and imparted to them all the warmth that she 
could. They carried on their restorative measures, while the driver continued 
his search for the means of procuring a light. At length the joyful discovery 
was announced. 

“I’ve found a box of matches, missis.” 

“ Then-light one, and look about for a candle,” said Mrs. Mayfield. 

“Oh! I’ve found a candle long ago,” was the reply. A faint flash-of 
light proceeded from the kitchen, followed by a remark from the boy, uttered 
in a desponding tone, “ Dang’cm, they be damp.” 

Flash after flash followed his ineffectual attempts to ignite the matches. 

“ You must drive back to the village,” cried Leicester, “ and bring 
matches and candlas, and tell the doctor to come with you directly.” 

“No need to do that! ” shouted the boy, in a tone of rejoicing. “ Here be 
t’doctor hisself.” 
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At the same moment the clatter of a horse’s hoofs announced Mr. Elliot’s 
arrival. 

“Is she here? Have you found her?” was his first inquiry, as the 
welcome light from a small pocket lantern preceded his entrance. 

“ Yes ! ” shouted Leicester Wilburn. “ For Heaven’s sake come in! ” 
“Heaven must surely have sent you!” cried Mrs. Mayfield. “Come 
this way, sir, come this way. She’s not dead, I think; but, oh! I fear her 
life is almost gone.” 

After lighting the candle and directing the boy to make up a good fire in 
the kitchen with the utmost speed, the doctor proceeded to the well-known 
little- parlour. At one end of the sofa sat Leicester, as pale as the death-like 
figure he held in his arms ; his coat and waistcoat were pulled off and wrapped 
round Guendolcn, and he held her pressed close to his breast with his left arm, 
while with the right he continued the friction as Mrs. Mayfield had directed. 
That good woman held in' her lap the bare feet of the almost dying girl, 
round which she wrapped the ample folds of her dress, while she rubbed 
them and breathed on them, and bathed them with her tears. Alas! the 
pretty white feet continued cold and stiff. When the light from the doctor’s 
lantern fell upon her face, Mrs. Mayfield cried out, with a shriek, “ Oh ! she’s 
dead! she’s dead ! ” 

“ Oh, that I could save her ! ” groaned Leicester. 

The doctor himself was startled. He touched her cheek and looked 
doubtful; then he placed his hand upon her heart. “ There is life,” he 
said, in a low voice. “ The lamp yet flickers in the socket, though the flame 
is very low. We must make a bed for her here,” he added to Mrs. May- 
field ; “ the movement in carrying her upstairs might be fatal. But we must 
have warmth, above all things.” 

He ran out into the kitchen where Joe had succeeded in kindling a heap 
of turf; he snatched up a large shovel full and brought it into the parlour, 
where with Joe’s assistance a bright fire was quickly kindled. 

“ Continue the friction,” he said to Leicester and the nurse; “ that is the 
best thing that can be done at present.” 

He fetched more blankets and hung them by the fire, while Joe continued 
to blow like a blacksmith’s apprentice ; then he sought in a cupboard which 
he knew of old, and returned with a bottle of wine. He put a few drops 
within her lips, and stood watching the effect. 

“She tries to swallow!” exclaimed Leicester, in a subdued tone. 

“ That’s well, that’s well,” said the little doctor. “ Now we’ll lay her on 
the sofa on these warm blankets, and wrap her up comfortably.” 

Leicester was rather unwilling to give up his post, but felt that he must 
submit to the doctor’s dictation, so the patient was laid with her head on the 
very pillows which she had placed for her faithless lover ; and Mrs. Mayfield 
was appointed to rub her heart and chest, while Leicester was obliged to 
content himself with the feet. His devotion and anguish were too palpable 
to escape the doctor’s attention, amid all the bustle; and as his anxiety for 
Guendolen’s life gave way to hope, he thus soliloquised:—“A pretty lady 
you are, to run off followed by one lover, and come back at the end of six 
months, pursued by another ten times more ardent, besides almost breaking 
the heart of a poor old bachelor who thought he had lived heart-whole long 
enough to escape all danger from your wicked sex! I’ll call you to account 
for all this as soon as you are quite out of danger. How are th^feet now l” 
he added, to Leicester Wilburn, who while breathing on them as Mrs. 
Mayfield had done, had been unable to resist the temptation of imprinting a 
burning kiss upon them, when he thought no one saw him. 

“ They are becoming warmer,” he replied, “ and more flexible. Is there any 
hope, doctor ? I have been trying to find a pulse in her feet, but I can feel 
nothing. Do you think she will recover ? ” 

“ I am in great hopes that she will,” replied Mr. Elliot, who was just 
filling a large stone bottle with boiling water. “ Place this near her feet; 
but observe that the. friction and animal heat is of more importance than 
anything.” 

He rummaged about in the kitchen again, and discovered some mustard, 
which he quickly mixed and applied to the soles of her feet. In a short time 
Leicester uttered an exclamation of delight. 

“Do you feel a pulse ? ” said the doctor. 

“I think so,” replied Leicester. “ Put your finger here, sir; I cannot be 
quite sure, it is so feeble.” 

“A decided pulsation,” said Mr. Elliot. 

“And her heart beats more regularly too,” said Mrs. Mayfield. 

The old doctor was as active as a cricket, directing his zealous assistants 
and running about in search of remedies; until, after two hours of anxious 
exertion, they had the pleasure of hearing Guendolen heave a deep sigh, and 
seeing her make a feeble effort to turn upon her side. 

“ liaise her head,” said the doctor, as he held a glass of wine to her lips. 
She swallowed a small quantity, and, opening her eyes, looked languidly 
around. 

“ Mrs. Mayfield! ” she said, in a feeble tone of astonishment. “ And dear, 
kind Mr. Elliot! How came you here ? ” 

“ Don’t be inquisitive,” said the doctor; while Mrs. Mayfield’s feelings 
overcame her so much that she began to sob, and was unable to speak. 

“ Give her some wine,” murmured Guendolen. “ Poor, dear Susan,” she 
continued, pressing her old nurse’s hand. “ Have I been very ill ? ” 

“No, no,” replied the doctor; “not ill at all, only half killed by the 
storm.” • 

“I remember something about it,” she replied. “I forgot that there 
was no one here, and I was so tired and wet when I came that I suppose 
I fainted.” 

“Ah! my dear,” sobbed Mrs. Mayfield, “ and you -would never have come 

out of that fainting fit if it had not been for-” 

The doctor made her a sign to be silent. 

“ It seems so strange for you to. be here,” said Guendolen, “ that it is quite 
like a dream. How came you to follow me so quickly r ” 


“I told you before not to ask questions,” said Mr. Elliot. “Here, drink a 
little more wine; you shall have something to eat presently, as soon as the 
lad returns from my house with the things he has been sent for. How do 
your feet feel ? ” 

“They are very comfortable,” she replied. “It was so strange, when 
I began to recover my consciousness, the first thing I became aware of was 
that I had feet.” 

“ It would have been very ungrateful if you had not been aware of their 
existence,” said the doctor, bluntly, “ after the poor little things had carried 
you hither from the station through that dreadful storm.” 

Guendolen had not hitherto perceived the existence of a fourth person in 
the room, for Leicester had ceased rubbing her feet, and, as he knelt beside 
the sofa, held them with the soles pressed against his heart. She now raised 
her head slightly to see what it was that felt so warm, and her eyes fell 
upon Leicester Wilburn’s pale anxious face and eyes full of tenderness and 
hope. He had never uttered a word to indicate how much he loved her, and 
she had been so absorbed in her affection for Greville that she had not detected 
it in his manner. But now, as his eyes met hers, he involuntarily pressed 
the little treasures that he held; Guendolen’s head fell back, and she blushed 
to the very roots of her hair, even the hand that lay outside the blankets was 
suffused with pink. 

. “Circulation is satisfactorily restored,” said the doctor, drily. “And now, 
sir, we will wrap her feet in hot flannel, and release you from your cramped 
and uncomfortable position.” 

“Pray do not think of me,” said Leicester; “I am quite at my ease. I 
can remain so without any difficulty for another hour.” 

Mr. Elliot mentally quoted the words of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant; 
“ It’s a lee, sir, it’s a lee,” and like the personage whose words he adopted, 
he persisted in having his own way. 

“ Very much at your ease you must have been,” he remarked, as Leicester 
was obliged to raise himself by the arm of the sofa, his cramped and stiffened 
limbs refusing to support him. 

“My foot is.asleep, that is all,” he said, stamping it on the floor, but 
stretching all his limbs at the same time. 

. During this dialogue Guendolen had lain with her eyes closed, but her 
changing colour showed that she was not asleep; she felt that she had placed 
herself in an awkward position by not speaking to Leicester when first she 
saw him, and as he made no advance towards claiming her acquaintance she 
was very much puzzled to know how to get out of the dilemma. In the 
meanwhile Leicester resumed his coat and waistcoat, which he had pulled 
off to wrap round her, and had been too regardless of himself to put on 
again. 

“You should hold your coat and waistcoat to the fire, sir,” said 
Mrs. Mayfield, unconsciously informing Guendolen to what use they had 
been applied, “ The poor darling was so wet when you wrapped them 
round her that I’m sure you’ll take your death of cold unless you dry 
them.” 

“ It is of no consequence,” said Leicester; “they are not very damp.” 

“ Take them off this instant,” said the doctor, imperatively, “ and do not 
let us have a house full of sick folks. This goo 1 lady has twice the sense 
that you have.” 

Leicester obeyed, and then supposing that Guendolen had purposely avoided 
recognising him, and being unwilling to intrude himself upon her notice, he 
retired to the farther end of the room, while she lay scheming out little plans 
for getting out of the awkward position in which they were both placed, all 
of which were set aside as soon as formed. An intelligent third person 
is of inestimable value in such cases. Mrs. Mayfield was too much occupied 
in watching the life returning to her darling to take notice of anybody else, 
but the doctor had caught the look that passed between them, and understood 
the mutual embarrassment under which they laboured. He saw she was not 
asleep, though she kept her eyes closed. 

“ A little drop more wine,” he said; “just enough to keep your appetite 
alive till supper comes. And now I think you’re strong enough to be 
introduced to another friend. Come forward, sir—Mr. Wilburn, I think the 
gentleman’s name is; but if I am wrong, I must trust to you, sir, to set me 
right. He is an old friend, too, I imagine. But at all events, he is a true one; 
for let me tell you, my lady, that you owe your life to him.” 

He gossiped on in this way to give an opportunity to the others to say as 
much or as little as they felt inclined; and a kind pressure of the hand and 
a look of gratitude from Guendolen set them both at their ease without the 
formality of words. The arrival of Joe with a basket of eatables, packed in 
haste by Mr. Elliot’s housekeeper, occurred opportunely at this moment; and 
as three of the party had eaten nothing during the day, for Mrs. Mayfield and 
Leicester Wilburn had been too anxious to eat, they did ample justice to the 
good things provided. Mr. Elliot offered Leicester a bed at his house; but 
Mrs. Mayfield would not hear of being left in that lonely place without a 
protector, and he very readily agreed to stop there for the night. Guendolen 
slept on the sofa, and Mrs. Mayfield, who was one of those fortunately-consti¬ 
tuted individuals who can sleep as comfortably in a sitting posture as in a 
bed, passed the night in the large rocking-chair. 

(To be continued.) 


BYEGONE DAYS. 


I would that we had never met, 

In days that now are past. 

For oh ! I never can forget 
Those days too bright to last. 

Ah ! then what happiness was mine, 
When thou wert by my side, 

And whisp’ring ask’d my love for thine, 
And me to be.thy bride. 


But now tlie time is past, when I 
Alone possess’d thine heart, 

And, knowing this, I breathe a sigh, 
Then say that we must part. 

Yet still, when thinking of the past, 
My constant prayer shall be. 

That thou may’st know and feel at last 
The love I felt for thee. 

A Daughter of Scotland. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

0 . W. Y. has had a dispute with a Roman Catholic 
gentleman concerning Garibaldi; and the dispute, as 
disputes will do, turned the corner, and reverted to the 
old point, difference of religion, wherein the Roman 
Catholic gentleman gave vent to a wish for a total 
suppression of Bibles, and Garibaldi into the bargain. 
H. W. Y. kindly tells us this to warn the enlightened 
portions of the press of such opinions being abroad. 
We thank H. W. Y., but the press is already aware of 
these opinions ; but casting them aside, we will if we 
possibly can strengthen Garibaldi’s hands, for no man 
loves the English more than he ; and, let us add, 
many, very many of the best priests of the Roman 
religion are on his side. We have known Garibaldi 
for more than ten years, and never knew a more 
earnest, quiet, or pious man. When he retired from 
defending Rome he traded as captain of a small 
coasting- vessel, and was just as great as Cincinnatus at 
his Sabine farm. At last the time came for his re¬ 
assumption of military duty, and he was ready to the 
call. Think what good he will do to England ! A free 
and constitutional Italy will be our great safeguard. 
We put aside the matter of faith : a free people will be 
more happy, more prosperous, more enlightened ; and 
it is Garibaldi who will solve the difficulty, and bring 
peace and contentment to Europe. Italy has been for 
years the hotbed of revolution—but why? Because 
she has been deprived of the freedom natural to a 
nation. It would be impossible to mention all the 
cruelties which have been practised in Naples and 
Sicily. A Roman Catholic gentleman, very devout, 
but a man of humanity, who had been recently there, 
says that were we to add two-tliirds to all that the press 
has said of the diabolical cruelties there practised, we 
should then not reach the truth. Bombalino, the little 
Bomba, has had time and opportunity to repent. He 
has wasted one and rejected the other, and now “ the 
whirligig of time brings about its revenges.” So be 
it! Garibaldi is one instrument; a pure and a great 
one. 

Une Pauvre Femme sends us one of those melancholy • 
letters which exhibit a very morbid state, both of mind ; 
and body, arising from disappointment, too frequent j 
solitude, or other causes, Shakspeare says that 
we cannot “minister to a mind diseased;” but 
wei’e we to consult Doctor Forbes Winslow, he 
would tell us at once to first make the body 
thoroughly healthy, and this we counsel our Corres¬ 
pondent to do. Does she not plainly sec that the 
cause she adduces for her depression is really no cause 
at all? How could wearing her hair in pads possibly 
derange her brain ? The truth is, an over sensitiveness 
and tenderness of disposition, a wish to please and gain 
love, has run to morbidity. Change of air, of diet, early 
rising? and frequent exercise, is wbat we counsel in 
addition to the advice we gave to Misanthrofos in 
No. 887. Carefully bathe the head and neck, espe¬ 
cially the temples, night and morning; remove the 
“pads,” as they a£t upon the fancy; and, above all, 
cultivate a prayerful and cheerful disposition. Melan¬ 
choly is, after all, somewhat irreligious ; it is the out¬ 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual dis¬ 
content. The birds of the air-, the insects in the grass, 
the very fish in the water do most certainly praise 
their Maker by an exhibition of vivacity, which is 
always as easy as it is grateful to behold. Now it is 
logically certain that cheerfulness can be cultivated 
just as successfully as flowers. Sidney Smith’s recipe 
was general tidiness and cleanliness, “a bright fire, a 
singing kettle, and a packet of sugar plums; ” why lie 
added the latter we do not know ; but material com¬ 
fort wiil produce cheerfulness, and discomfort depres¬ 
sion. Une Pauvre Femme should apply all means 
physical and mental to rescue her from that “slough 
of despond ” into which she has fallen. 

Feter Parry has practised a little ruse upon us as to 
grapliiology; he writes in two different hands; and 
thus naturally procures two different characters; the 
one in his' natural and unassumed hand being the more 
favourable. Well, all things are fair in love and war, 
and the gods themselves, so held the ancients, some¬ 
times are. deceived with tricks ; it can be no wonder 
then if we were; but P. P. must see that we in our 
first decision spoke of his acquired hand, and that we 
were after all not far wrong, the tone of his present 
letter exhibiting a healthy and wide-minded generosity, 
which we foretold in his natural hand. Let him there¬ 
fore take the second character, and return to nature, 

which seems to favour him.-If a witness be in his 

de position worth 10 to 1, then if you multiply witnesses 
of the same worth, 2 and 3 and 4 will be as 20 to 2, 30 to 
3, 40 to 4, and so on increasing in the same ratio. But 
in law the question is idle. All witnesses are of equal 
weight when they step into the box ; if proved to be 
worthless and perjured they can be of no weight. The 
deposition of a virtuous coalheaver, as to a fact or 
occurrence, is quite equal to that of a reverend signior 
of the senate. The judge and the jury may however 

^ certainly be impressed as to the exact amount of 
credit to be given. 

Rosamond H.—We must adhere to the opinion we ex¬ 
pressed in No. 889. We do not believe in blue-eyed 
men. It is the grey eye that is mistaken for the blue. 
The grey eye is essentially Anglo-Saxon,' and if you 
wish to see it in perfection, go to the county of Wex¬ 
ford in Ireland, where the descendants of the original 
Saxon settlers are probably, as regards blood, in a state 
of greater purity than any of the same origin to be 
found in England, unless it be in Essex or the northern 
counties. Blue eyes belong to the gentler character 
of woman ; and when they shine in her head like two 
gentle summer's night stars, we forget, as poor Douglas 
Jerrold said, that little bit of business about the ao>do. 


Henrietta W.—Your letter Involves the whole question, 
and a continually vexed question too, of corporeal 
punishment for children. A parent ourselves, we do 
not hesitate, under certain circumstances, to avow our 
belief in its necessity. It is a mistake to believe that 
castigation is a cruelty; whereas indulgence is so. “He 
who spares the rod spoils the child; ” that is the dictum 
not only of a wise but of an inspired writer. A child 
is beaten or corrected, and forgets it; he is shut up, 
and gets subject to fear ; he is sent to bed, and made 
ill or lazy; he is deprived of his food, and his health is 
injured. These are the only substitutes for beating, 
and they are not satisfactory ; and now-a-days there 
is a sentimental and weak opposition to chastisement, 
as if it were necessarily cruel. The parent, in punishing 
the child, often severely punishes himself; to hurt so 
weak and helpless a creature is doubtlessly very 
repugnant to our feelings ; we all (that is the best of 
us) love children; we would spare them every pain, 
but we must above all things make them good, so as 
to spare them hereafter; and we believe that the 
punishment alluded to is the best and shortest way to 
do so, and therefore necessary. But at the same time 
allow no temper or vengeance to act upon you ; do not 
resort to whipping as a rule ; let the child well under¬ 
stand why he or she is punished; and, above all things, 
temper justice with mercy. Children are very sus¬ 
ceptible and quick of apprehension ; and if this rule is 
persevered in, they will in all probability live to thank 
you for your kind correction, and own that like the 
Creator, a kind guardian or parent both “ loveth ” and 
“ chas tenet h.” j 

Marcella. —Bad temper is a bad thing when it creeps 
into a house. A home is no home without discreet 
management. A wife may be cither angel or wasp, 
just as she likes. In the performance of her duties 
she should show that she does not rule for the mere 
sake of the exercise of the power, but for its benefi¬ 
cent consequences. Although absolute in authority, 
it is not permitted to her to glaringly exhibit her pre¬ 
eminence. Kind deeds, not words, command obedi¬ 
ence, and it should never be forgotten that she owes a 
respect to her husband as high as that which is 
accorded to her own domestic sovereignty. The 
husband, like a favoured guest, is entitled to the place 
of honour and the most winning attentions to 
induce him to bend the ready knee to the power he 
delegates to her for the welfare of himself and all that 
surrounds him. The strings, silken as they are, may 
unintentionally be drawn too tight; and therefore one 
of the first inquiries of the wife should be how she 
may govern without harsh rule and a tendency to be 
despotic. It is the wish of wives to be supreme that 
brings blackness, darkness, and hideous misery into 
many a home. 

Ada Edwards. —We must address you, and others like 
you, in serious language. Have faith in yourself. 
Wherever we go, and whatever we do, we recognise 
the presence of faith. The hard lines and sharp points 
that mingle with our experience become softened and 
blunted, and we instinctively feel that there is some¬ 
thing within us more potent than the mere ability to 
feel that we live, move, and have our bi*ng. The soul 
has chords which are never touched but they 
Pour a thousand melodies unheard before. 

Think then of yourself, and make for yourself a destiny 
of Christian charity and love. 

S H.—Dr. Nicholas Wallcrius, an eminent Swedish 
philosopher and divine, was born in 1706, and studied 
at the university of Upsala, where he became Regius 
Professor of Theology, and where he died in 1764. He 
wrote several profound metaphysical works, besides a 
system of logic, and Pranotiones Theologtcce, a work 
still held in great estimation. John Gottschalk Wal- 
lerius was a well-known Swedish mineralogist and 
chemist, who died in 1785. His System*i Mineralogicum 
and his Chemica Physica are both still occasionally 
referred to. Both the year of the birth and of the death 
of Galen are uncertain; but the former is usually 
considered A.D. 131; and as he is said to have died 
at the age of seventy, about the year 200 is the period 
at which that event is usually placed. 

Jeanie Morrison, dating now from Sterling (having 
probably abandoned “the cottage near a wood”), 
apologises for a very masculine caligraphy, and depre¬ 
cates the word “ cunning,” made use of by us in our 
answer. The second letter quite absolves Jeanie ; 
but in strict justice let us add that we used the 
obnoxious adjective in a very good-humoured way, as 
a father might to a child, or a lover to his lass. We 
can quite believe in Jeanie, who will by practice and 
determination much improve herself. We have set 
her a task to do—let her do it. 

Lucille, St. Albans, Alfred, and Lilian Grey. — 
Character cannot really be determined by the style of 
the handwriting. Authors write funnily, and some¬ 
times curiously ; lovers with slap dash rapidity; and 
how do girls pour a torrent of words over a bit of satin 
paper ! The only serious conclusion we have arrived 
at on the subject is that a shrewd guess of the moral 
habits of people may be obtained from the style of 
tlicir handwriting. But there is the negative. Nervous 
people must be exempted from the foregoing category. 

Amanda.— We are surprised at the young ladies of 
England complaining of the brave young Volunteer 
gentlemen of England. They are armed in defence of 
England, peace, and civilisation, and we pay them the 
tribute of respect that has about it not a particle of 
sophistication. 

Dilemma.— There is a fate in love as well as in war. The 
great Napoleon used to say that every human being 
must fulfil his destiny. Cannot all of us say the same 
of ourselves, after thinking over mingled and varied 
experiences ? 


J. A. K.—The Alhambra Palace was built by Moham¬ 
med II., the Arab king of Granada, in 1273, and is ono 
| of the most glorious relics of the Moors in Spain. The 
i small model of the Court of the Lions at tho Crystal 
j Palace was made expressly for the Sydenham Palace, 
The original court is 100 feet long by 60 wide, and the 
gallery is placed on columns 9 feet high. 

Une Petite Amateur. — “ When the Morning first 
dawns,” from Rooke’s opera of Amelie, and Gill’s 
“ Come hither, stray Where glad Elfins play; ” but 
apply to Messrs. Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street^ 
for a catalogue of songs. A talent is an endowment of 
Nature, and hence there are as many talents as there 
are natural mental faculties or gifts. 

V. A.—Such romantic folks should early learn to dis¬ 
tinguish between calf-love and that enduring love 
which grows with our growth. The one is the light of 
a Will-o’-the-Wisp, a Jack-a-lantern, misleading with 
delusive light only to leave you in the lurch; the 
other, a bright steady flame, to cheer you in your 
onward path of life. Read “Disenchantment” in 
No. 894. 

Engineer. —The colours seen upon heated steel and iron 
are the result of a very thin film of rust or oxide pro¬ 
duced by the air upon the metal. The colours differ 
according to the temperature. 

Highland Bessie.— He may do so : and after he had 
made tho initiatory visit you may then invite him, if 
sanctioned by your parents. Such situations are all 
matter of agreement between the parties, and there 
are neither fixed duties nor fixed salaries attached to 
them. 

Egremont, —Send two stamps for the Boy’s Number of 
the Family Herald , which contains full instructions 
as to bait and artificial flies in the Young Angler's 
Guide. 

Brunette. —He is careful not to commit himself, and 
probably does not like letter-writing. Through some 
mutual friend; the only safe and proper course. 

E. B. S.—What do you mean by “not yet asked her 
faith, but wants her as his wife ?” If lie is her accepted 
lover, she should correspond if he wishes it. 

C. A.—See notice to Correspondents as to back Numbers 
in No. 893; Vols. I. to VIII. cost Ss. (id. each, and 
Vols. IX. to XVII., 7s. 6d. each, of all booksellers. 

Other Communications Received.—T. C. W.— A. A. — 
S. A. D.—T. S. C.— Clarence.—J. H. M —Iota.— 
E. H.—H. E. M.—N. N.—W. E. II —J. S.— Silverpen 
(yes, in shilling Numbers by Murray, Albemarle 
►Street).—W. L. (we have not space for"mere album- 
verses).—G. W. L. (his son’s ; see No. 45S).—A. A. (too 
sombre for our pages).— Ellen (yes ; the late Samuel 
Rogers).— Louisa Maria (yes ; till the debt is paid).— 
Snowdrop (yes; what is yours is his).— Bluebell (no; 
it belongs to him and not to you).— H. C. (consult the 
columns of the Times for an advertisement for a person 
to fill such a capacity).— Emma (yes, till she is twenty- 
one, or married).—J. W. (of any bookseller, who has a 
London agent).—J. H. W. (he is an Italian; but as 
usual in all such cases, other nations now seek to lay 
claim to the honour of his birth).—A Puzzled One 
(read the article upon the Naval Service in No. 894 ; 
and comply with your parents’ wishes).— Maude (such 
thin-skinned lovers are not worth a second thought; 
however, when an opportunity offers, you can put 
matters right again).— Einna (not if he addresses you 
respectfully; can’t you get a mutual friend to 
introduce him?) — Old England (the Navy). — 
G. S. (Port Natal is just the place for you ; see reply to 
Arthur J. in No. 832).— John C. (apply to any news¬ 
agent in Dublin for a Liverpool paper).—A Young 
Snowdrop (thanks; none required).— T. P. (a good 
knowledge of cookery and waiting at table are indis¬ 
pensable). —Nina ( blonile , fair ; brunette , dark).— C, E’. 
(not up to the mark).—R. P. J. (have nothing to do 
with advertisers; continue to follow the advice of your 
friend, and leave the rest to Nature).—J. T. H. S. (she 
must first petition and obtain a divorce, and should 
apply to a solicitor).— Richard F. (no ; only able per¬ 
formers are employed in that capacity throughout the 
service).— Lizzie (no ; but give the note to your parents 
and be guided by their counsel).— Carrie (Tavistock 
Square ; not if with the sanction of your friends).— 
M. A. C. (what is the material you require to dye ?).— 
Ada E. (yes; it is made expressly for that purpose).— 
Nellie and Kate (send 3d. for Nos. 679 and 835; we 
cannot repeat recipes).— Victoria Rifles (see Nos. 
485 and 783).— Emma Stanly (see Nos. 274 and 277).— 
Q. Z. (see No. 830).— Marlow (see No. 725).— Violet 
(see No. 881).— Annabel (see No. 746). 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Curiosities of Science : Second Series. A Booh for Old and 
Young. By John Timbs, F.S. A., author of Things not 
Generally Known, &c. Kent and Co., Paternoster 
Row. 

Effects of all Moods. A collection of Poems. original and 
translated. By “ Short Enfield.” Ward and Lock, 
Fleet Street. 

Running a Thousand Miles for Freedom ; or, the Escape of 
William and Ellen Croft from Slavery. T we .'die, 337, 
Strand. 

NEW MUSIC. 

New Tunes to Choice Words. In Four Parts ; so arranged 

• that they may be sung in one, two, or threo parts. 
With instructions for their performance. Intended 
for use in Schools and Homes. Selected and composed 
by T. Murby. Part I., price 6d. Groombridgo and 
Sons, Paternoster Row. 

My Bonnie Rose . Poety by J. II. Jewell. Music by 
S. W. New. Jewell, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


[ 
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FAMILY HERALD. 


PREJUDICES. ^ 

- - ♦ 

There is perhaps no class of persons so rarely to he found, and yet so 
invaluable, both as members of families and of society, as those possessing 
dispassionate and impartial minds, sufficiently large to take in the whole 
of any subject which comes before them, and sufficiently candid to admit 
and deal fairly on what they thus see and comprehend. 

Now, at first sight this may appear a very sober and every-day faculty, 
requiring no very great powers of mind, nor offering any great attraction either 
in a friend or companion who may possess it, or in the gift itself, to induce 
any efforts for its attainment. It is considered to be a natural consequence 
of increasing years and knowledge of the world, or as the accompaniment of a 
cold and unimpassioned temperament, which is incapable of being moved by 
feeling and enthusiasm, ana therefore neither lovable nor attractive. If 
there be some truth in these notions, there is at least a great deal of fallacy 
consequent on a superficial view of the causes which produce the character 
thus hastily dismissed. 

We have said that such a character is comparatively a rare one. Persons of 
talent, persons of intellect, of quick perception, ready wit, and fluent 
argument, arc far more commonly met with in daily intercourse than 
those thus endowed, as a little consideration will prove to the satisfac¬ 
tion of most persons who have mingled at all in the world; consequently 
it is not an “ every-day attainment; ” nor on the other hand does it 
necessarily develope itself with increasing years and experience. On the 
contrary, the mind will rather become narrower and more prejudiced with 
age, unless it has been carefully trained in earlier life, and its views on differ¬ 
ent subjects will become more fixed and bigoted, just as the bones become 
more set and rigid each year we live, after the frame has attained maturity. 
Again, the absence of ardent and enthusiastic feeling does not pre-suppose 
calmness and correctness of judgment, though we freely admit it may be a 
great assistance to it, since the most hard and sour temperaments frequently 
entertain the most bigoted and immoveable prejudices, and are the most 
hopeless of conviction, the most insensible to fair and just argument of any 
class of characters. Hut it needs positive not negative qualities, the presence 
not the absence of the best attributes of man’s nature, to form that most 
valuable individual—a candid, impartial, unprejudiced man—or, a still greater 
rarity, a fair and reasonable woman. 

The first mischief generally has its rise in the nursery. Children hear 
from parents and nurses certain opinions and dogmas, and too often con¬ 
demnation of others differing in habits and ideas, which they naturally 
—it may almost be said properly—adopt as their own code. Hence we 
often hear children saying to each other, “ I wonder you (or your mamma, 
as the case may be) do so and so; my mamma says no one ever does so who 
is not very vulgar, or ignorant,” &c. Every arrangement, every habit, even 
differences of religious creed, are sweepingly censured by these embryo bigots, 
who take their prejudices on trust till they become part of their own creed, 
without examination or due thought. Their little companions are not slow 
to retort, and then ensues a contest and loss of temper, which is too often a 
foreshadowing of their future tone of mind and manners. 

It is of course absolutely necessary that children should, up to a certain 
age, take the opinions and the verdict of their parents and instructors as 
decisive and unerring; and so far as principles of right and wrong go, it is 
impossible to plant them too firmly during the first impressionable years of 
childhood. But when it is a question of subjects where there is a difference 
of opinion, of habits, and tastes, and manners, which vary according to 
station, temperament, place, and circumstances, there cannot be too much 
caution in laying down any absolute dogmas or rules; there cannot be too 
much pains taken to enlarge the ideas, too often limited to a small circle or 
narrow neighbourhood, and to impress on the youthful mind that there is a 
wide world full of varieties of characters, customs, and opinions; and that 
those of one family, town, or even country, are not laws of right and wrong 
for the rest of mankind. Let children be taught, as soon as.they can compre¬ 
hend the lesson, that they will encounter persons at every step of widely 
differing views from their own; and that it will be for them to judge of the 
correctness and justice of opposite opinions, and to give others the liberty of 
doing so. This training will at once dispose of a large and troublesome 
family of hereditary prejudices, and also have the double advantage of saving 
a tyro in. society from a great deal of ridicule on account of his limited ideas, 
and of Laying the foundation of that calm and unbiassed judgment which we 
are advocating. We should then have fewer likes and dislikes, without any 
better reason than “ I don’t know, I always did hate so-and-so, and so did 
my father before me;” fewer tirades against persons, creeds, and customs, 
without any real knowledge of the subject of animadversion. 

So much for this early and accidental stumbling-block in the way of 
aspirants to excellence in this important respect. We come now to the 
difficulties which exist in the mind and temperament of most persons in 
it 3 attainment. One very important and very remediable one, is indolence— 
that indolence which prevents examination of both sides of a subject—which 
takes opinions on trust, or embraces the argument which happens to be most 
strikingly or earliest presented to the mind. It often happens that a person 
who has thus saved himself trouble by adopting this ready-made creed on 
any subject, flatters himself that the readiness and rapidity with which he 
has done so is a proof of quickness of perception and decision of character, 
and thanks his stars that “ he is not as other men,” who are so slow and 
undecided in making up their minds. Ask him on what grounds he has 
based his judgment, and what he has to say to the opposite arguments, and he 
will either reply by parrot-like reasoning adopted from others, or by a 
dogmatic assertion still more absurd and irritating; for a hundred to one, 


his prejudices on his own side will be far stronger than those of “seven men 
who can render a reason.” 

This brings us to another cause of one-sided and prejudiced views, namely, 
obstinacy, mistaken by its possessor for firmness. It is a frequent peculiarity 
with those who lightly adopt opinions, to be dogmatically obstinate in main¬ 
taining them; in other words, weak reason and strong prejudice are almost 
inseparable companions. Far different from the quiet, well-supported 
reasoning of the man who has well considered his opinions, is the dogged, 
one-sided, impracticable pertinacity of the man of prejudice. He literally is 
deaf and blind; he has ears which hear not, eyes which see not, an under¬ 
standing which absolutely fears to open itself to reasons which may alter 
opinions he has once adopted, and therefore determinedly clings to; the secret 
consciousness of weakness on this point makes him fear lest conviction should 
be thrust upon him. When an opinion has been well considered, and 
arguments for and against fairly weighed, there is usually little danger of 
changing; but in this very circumstance lies the safety of the calmly judging 
man. He is so certain that nothing but fresh circumstances or new reasons 
can change his convictions, that he willingly and impartially listens to 
anything which may be urged against them, without irritation, or dogmatic 
or violent rejoinders. It is the consciousness of weakness, whether mental or 
bodily, w'hich generally produces loss of temper and composure; the certainty 
of strength gives calmness, and the violent in argument may safely be set 
down alike as prejudiced and imperfectly acquainted with the subject on which 
they speak. 

Another and more amiable cause of prejudice is an eager and enthusiastic 
temperament, which impulsively adopts one side or other from some accidental 
predilection, and is consequently inaccessible to argument dictated by sober 
reason. This may be called the prejudice of the heart rather than the head, 
and needs a different schooling to the more hard, though perhaps not more 
hopeless one-sidedness of which we have spoken hitherto. Here the judgment 
^requires sober, logical training, to be habituated to look on facts rather than 
fancies, and to separate inclinations and predilections from reasons, and to 
suspect the very side to which there is a strong natural leaning. The one 
class need their minds and ideas enlarging; they are naturally or wilfully 
narrow in their views, and incapable of embracing the whole of a subject; 
the other need guidance to keep them in the straight road, from which they 
are continually wandering. There is less that is repulsive, but quite as much 
that is dangerous in this form of prejudice as the other; and prevailing as it 
does more among women than men, it has less chance of being corrected by 
the training to which boys and men are generally subjected. 

It is a great mistake for women to suppose that they are not to be 
expected to reason, or to know the grounds of the opinions they take 
up. Whatever subject comes under their observation, or is suitable for 
their consideration, demands from them the full exercise of their powers, 
such as they may be, and they may rest assured, that however modestly 
they may estimate those powers, an honest and sincere desire to be 
candid and impartial will go very far to help them in overcoming or 
guarding against prejudices, whether of the head or the heart. And surely, 
however little women are called upon to act, or even to argue, their opinions 
are of some importance, so far as they affect most sensibly their husbands* 
happiness and their children’s characters. How often do men turn impatiently 
away from wives, daughters, or sisters, with the exclamation, “ It is of no 
use talking; you are so prejudiced. Women never can hear reason when 
they have taken up an idea.” And the reproach is too often well founded; 
for they are little used to take a general and calm view of any subject, but 
catch up the opinions of those around them, or those which happen to suit 
some favourite fancy or inclination ; and although we have a peculiar horror 
of “ strong-minded-women,” we do urge upon the fair sex the policy and 
duty of using the powers which God has given them, and striving to think and 
to act without the fatal bar to correct and candid judgment—strong and 
unconvinceable prejudices. 

Having thus touched on some of the difficulties in the way of the habit of 
taking a fair and impartial view of the various subjects which come before 
the observation of every one in the most every-day career, we will add a word 
of advice and stimulus as to the best mode of overcoming them. First, and 
most important of all, is an honest desire for truth; a sincere endeavour to 
view* persons and things as they really are, and not through a distorted 
medium, which only represents half, instead of the whole of a subject. 
Prejudice belongs quite as much to the moral as the tnental nature, and 
seldom exists where there is a healthy tone of feeling. There may be mistakes, 
there may be limited means of observation and judgment, but there will be 
no resistance to the truth, there will be no unwillingness to receive conviction 
from new and more complete information, and therefore no cherishing of 
prejudice. The improvement and correction of the mental part of the business 
is no doubt a more difficult attainment, and one which depends less on the 
individual himself. A limited circle, small means of travelling from the 
immediate neighbourhood where the ideas of a whole life have been acquired, 
are sad obstacles to enlightened and large views; but even then much may be 
done by careful reading arid exercise of sense and reflection.. Hooks will open 
out a fresh world of persons, and manners, and modes of thinking and acting, 
which, if rightly applied, will do much to correct the narrowness of mind 
induced by small knowledge of the world, and miring with one particular set 
of persons. Even novels will have their use, if a judicious choice is made of 
those which present tolerably faithful pictures of society, and books of travel, 
biographies, histories, are still safer and more useful adjuncts to the enlarge¬ 
ment of the ideas, and correction of prejudices. Again, thoughtful consideration 
of the varied aspects of each subject, of the different circumstances which may 
be brought to bear on it, will do much to prevent one-sidedness and bigotry, 
though °these may lack sufficient means of forming a sound permanent 
judgment upon a question. 

To eradicate prejudices, to cultivate a dispassionate and impartial mind, is 
well worth the necessary trouble. Who is not capable of valuing and 
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admiring a person of calm, enlarged views, free from pre-conceived prejudices, 
from the temper and provoking obstinancy which they engender in argument? 
—-who does not gladly resort to such a person for advice, for guidance, and 
for support ? We readily admit the rareness of such individuals ; we grant 
that the full perfection of such a character is dependent on natural gifts, but 
to a great degree it is attainable by all, and is far more desirable than showy 
accomplishments or brilliant wit and talent. 


PERSEVERE. 


Say not, when you’ve been defeated. 
That you’ll never struggle more, 
Labour oft must be repeated 

Ere you reaeh the wish’d for shore ! 
Coward hearts alone are beaten— 
Disappointed you may be ; 

Bread, before it can be eaten, 

Must be kneaded well, you see. 
Think you any one who ever 
Rose to eminence and fame. 

Was intuitively clever— 

Never labour’d for a name ? 

No ! whatever be thy station. 
Oft-times thwaited thou wilt be ; 


Life is full of sheer vexation. 

Caprice, bile, and jealousy. 

Be it so ! Why should that harm thee? 
Why so disturb thee in thy way ? 

Why should a few defeats alarm thee. 

Or thy straightforward conduct stay ? 

Foil’d thou may’st be, but “beatennever,” 
Always let thy watchword be; 

Try on, in perseverance ever— 

The bright result thou soon shalt see. 

Difficulties thou must banish— 
Disappointed though thou be; 

Every fear will shortly vanish— 

Try; then claim the victory 1 G. R. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


A troubled mind is often relieved by maintaining a cheerful demeanour. 

We pass our lives in regretting the past, complaining of the present, and 
indulging false hopes of the future. 

The remembrance of a beloved mother becomes the shadow of all our 
actions; it either goes before or follows. 

A wise man will desire no more than he may get justly, use soberly, 
distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly. 

He that has never known adversity is but half acquainted with others, or 
with himself. Constant success shows us but one side of the world, for as 
it surrounds us with friends who will tell us only our merits, so it silences 
those enemies from whom alone we can learn our defects. 

Manner. —There is no policy like politeness ; and a good manner is the 
best thing in the world to get a good name or to supply the want of it. 

Happiness.— It is a great blunder in the pursuit of happiness not to know 
when we have got it; that is, not to be content with a reasonable and possible 
measure of it. 

Four Good Points in Women.— A Chinese maxim says:—“ We require 
four things of woman ; that virtue dwell in her heart—that modesty play on 
her brow—that sweetness flow from her lips—that industry occupy her 
hand.” 

Grumblers. —Heaven defend us from your chronic grumbler; your man 
or woman, who began perhaps by considering it a proof of superior acumen 
to be always on the dissenting side till the habit has grown into an incurable 
disease; who uses God’s best gifts with a churl’s thanklessness, and claps an 
extinguisher on everybody’s sunshine! Heaven keep their acid out of our 
sweet cup of pleasure I Do you admire a fine prospect ? Bah ! it is too level 
or too hilly. Is it a charming face ? the forehead is too low, or the nose too 
long. Is it a picture ? they talk to you disdainfully about “ high art.” Is 
it a good, natural, racy book ? They dislike the style. Is it a dish ? Well, 
really, you must have a good appetite. Out on them all! We had as lief a 
serpent were always wriggling in the path where we go for buds and blossoms. 
We had as lief a skull grinned at us from our pillow. We had as lief take 
our meals in a charnel house, with a sexton for master of ceremonies. Heads 
bowed (causelessly) like a bulrush are not to our taste. Every little blade 
of grass is wiser, struggling upward to the sunshine. Fanny Fern. 

The Greatest Seminary. — The.fireside is a seminary of infinite importance. 
It is important because it is universal, and because the education it bestows being 
woven in with the woof of childhood, gives form and colour to the whole 
texture of life. There are few who can receive the honours of a college, but 
all are graduates of the hearth. The learning of the university may fade from 
the recollection; its classic lore may moulder in the halls of memory. But 
the simple lessons of home, enamelled upon the heart of childhood, defy the 
rust of years, and outlive the more mature but less vivid pictures of after 
days. So deep, so lasting, indeed, are the impressions of early life, that you 
often see a man in the imbecility of age holding fresh in his recollection the 
events of childhood, while all the wide space between that and the present 
hour is a blasted and forgotten waste. You have perchance seen an old and 
half-obliterated portrait, and in the attempt to have it cleaned and restored 
you may have seen it fade away, while a brighter and more perfect picture, 
paiuted beneath, is revealed to view. This portrait, first drawn upon the 
canvass, is no inapt illustration of youth; and though it may be concealed by 
some after design, still the original traits' will shine through the outward 
picture, giving it tone while fresh, and surviving it in decay. Such is the fire¬ 
side—the great institution*furnished by Providence for the education of man. 

Corns Cured. —The safest, the most accessible, and the most efficient cure 
of a corn on the toe, is to double a piece of thick soft buckskin, cut a bole in 
it large enough to receive the corn, and bind it around the toe. If, in addition 
to this, the foot is soaked in warm water for five or more minutes every 
morning and night, and a few drops of sweet oil or other oily substance are 
rubbed in on the end after the soaking, the corn will almost infallibly become 
loose enough in a few days to be easily picked out with a finger nail; this 
saves the necessity of paring the corn, which operation has sometimes been 
followed, with painful and dangerous, symptoms. If the corn becomes incon¬ 
venient again, repeat the process at once.— Hall's Journal , 


SCIENTIFI C AND USEFUL. 

The greatest discoveries have been made by leaving the beaten tracks, and 
going into bye-paths. 

T^jpRADicATE Worms from a Grass-Plot. —Apply hot lime, and in 
spri^loji-dress with a mixture of salt and nitrate of soda—equal weights of 
each; the quantity of the mixture not to exceed 4 cwt. to the acre. 

To Make Paper Stick to a Wall that has been Whitewashed. — 
Make a strong brine of salt and water, Keat it boiling hot, then take a broom 
and scrub the wall with it. When dry, put the paper on as you would on a 
new wall, and it will stick quite as well. Or, wash the walls with strong 
vinegar, previous to putting on the paper, and your paper will be sure to stick. 

Railway Carriage Wheels. —A new wheel for railway carriages has 
been introduced, to obviate the possibility of those breakages of tire from 
which a large proportion of the worst accidents have recently arisen. The 
tire in this case is solid throughout, having no holes for bolts or rivets in any 
part, and it is so connected with the wheel that if one part were to break, the 
remainder would be still held firmly in position. The system has been tested 
on the Brighton line for some months, and the results are said to have 
demonstrated its safety and economy. 

A Perpetual Sounding Line. — A correspondent of the Mechanics* 
Magazine suggipts that, if the following expedient be made use of, the danger 
accruing to vessels from running aground would be prevented. It consists 
simply in causing a chain, to one end of which a good-sized weight is 
fastened, to communicate by means of a spring with a bell on deck, which 
must be so adjusted as to sound when the force of the weight is removed. 
The length of the chain must be somewhat greater than the depth of water 
the vessel is found to draw, in order that the steersman may have time to 
turn before it strikes the ground. When the weight strikes this, the force 
keeping the spring in a state of tension will be removed, and consequently the 
bell will be heard. 

The Pneumatic Post. —This is a contrivance for drawing a weight or 
body through a tube by the pressure of the atmosphere on an exhausted 
cylinder. A piston is fitted at one end, and the air being pumped out at the 
other, the piston, and anything that may be attached to it, rapidly pass through 
the tube, as a pellet does from a boy’s pop-gun. The system has for several 
years been privately in operation, as mentioned in No. 857, the Electric 
Telegraph Company having employed it between their central station in 
Lothbury and the stations at Cornhill and the Stock Exchange, the original 
despatches being sent to save a repetition of each message. It is now proposed 
to lay down a complete and extended series of public lines in London, on a 
scale which will receive not merely papers and packets, but parcels of con¬ 
siderable bulk, including the mail-bags of the Post-office between the railways 
and the district offices; and a company is now in course of formation to carry 
out the object. 

Preserved Milk and Cream. — Solidified milk and cream are manu¬ 
factured with perfect success both on the continent and in America, and have 
become an article of commerce to so great an extent with this country, that 
the Commissioners of Customs have intimated to the officials throughout the 
country that preserved milk and preserved cream are for the future to be 
admitted without payment of duty, stating that these articles will be inserted 
in the tariff under their specific denominations free of duty, whenever a 
suitable opportunity may offer. We cannot see any reason why this article 
should not be of home manufacture, and become a source of profitable 
employment to a very large class of persons, more particularly in Ireland and 
Wales, if not in our own dairy counties. We extract from the Scientific. 
American the process of solidification employed in America and can vouch for 
the excellence of the article produced:—“The works, in Duchess County, 
N. Y., consist of a large brick building, situated in a beautiful valley, seven miles 
from the nearest railroad station, in the centre of a milk-producing district. 
The basement is occupied by a large boiler and steam-engine; on the first 
floor are the evaporating pans; in the second storey are the ventilators, 
drying, packing, and store-rooms. The milk is collected from the farm¬ 
houses around twice a day, as soon as practicable after milking, and kept in a 
cool cellar under the factory. At first the milk is warmed by steam in a 
large tin cylinder, up to 170 degrees F., and a quantity of white sugar 
dissolved in it. Second, the milk is placed in large shallow pans, two inches 
deep ; these pans are all kept at the temperature of 170 degrees by means of 
a water-bath under them. The pans are covered with a wooden structure, 
through which a current of air is drawn by the ventilators above. The vapour 
is thus carried away as soon as formed, and does not oppose evaporation. To 
prevent any portion of the milk from becoming solid too soon, and adhering 
to the pan, the whole mass is constantly stirred by steam power. After about 
five hours the milk has become a sticky paste; the mechanical stirrer is 
removed, and its place supplied by* a girl with a knife in one hand and a 
roller in the other, who prevents any portion of the paste from adhering to 
the pan, crushing the lumps to powder. After half an hour of this work the 
mass has become a dry, mellow, white powder. All that remains to be done 
is to keep it for a few hours in the drying-room, and to pack it in tin boxes 
with a lid cover. The composition of cows’ milk is, for 100 parts of milk— 
water, 87 ; butter, 3 ; cheese, 4£ ; sugar of milk, 5 ; salts, £. The quantity 
of sugar added to the milk is 10 parts for 100 of milk; consequently one 
pound of solidified milk will make five of cows’ milk already sugared, and 
make ten or more of such milk as is sold in the streets of this metropolis. 
But it is not necessary to dilute it in so much water; and those who can 
afford the luxury put the dry powder into their coffee. Solidified milk keeps 
for months, simply by taking care not to leave it in unusually damp places. 
It has been carried 'to the Pole by Dr. Kane, and to the Equator in many 
ships. It is used in the sick room in its solid form, when much nutriment 
is wanted in a small bulk, audit is congenial to the stomach.” 
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STATISTICS. 

The actual number of Borough Electors on the Register for 1859-60 is 
rather above 450,000; and this number is one-third more than in 1833. 

The expenditure of this country for the military defence of the colonies 
(not including the Mediterranean stations and military posts) exceeded 
2,000,000/. in the last year for which the accounts are complete, employing 
about 27,000 regular troops. 

During the past year Mr. Gough has delivered 175 addresses in the pro¬ 
vinces, 14 in Exeter Hall, and 10 in theatres, halls, and chapels in London. 
Ill the provinces it is estimated that over 140,000 have listened to his 
arguments and appeals, and over 4000 have signed the pledge of total 
abstinence; while in London he has addressed upwards of 30,000 persons, 
and 1,600 persons were added to the pledge-book at the close of the meetings, 
besides large numbers afterwards. 

Public Debt of India. — A Parliamentary return shows the total amount 
of the public debt of India to be £66,082,031. Of this £384,936 bears 
interest ranging from 6 to 10 per cent., £24,738,199 bears 5 per cent., 
£373,030 44 per cent., £32,908,923 4 per cent., and £86,820, 34 per cent. 
The remaining £7,590,123 consists of miscellaneous floating liabilities. The 
proportion registered in England stood on the 1st inst. at £6,382,342. 

Emigration.— The Statistical Abstract states that 120,432 persons emi¬ 
grated from the United Kingdom in 1859, of whom 31,013 went to Australia 
and New Zealand, 70,303 to the United States, 6,689 to the North American 
Colonies, and 12,427 to other places. This last number is very much greater 
than in previous years; but the whole emigration is the smallest of the last 
14 years, with the exception of that of 1858 (which was rather less still), and 
it is not quite a third of the emigration of 1852. 

Population of Xondon — Curious Calculation. —If London was sur¬ 
rounded by a wall, having a north gate, a south gate, an east gate, and a west 
gate, and each of the four gates was of sufficient width to allow a column of 
persons to pass out freely, four abreast, and a peremptory necessity required 
the immediate vacation of the city, it could not be accomplished under 
24 hours; by the expiration of which time the head of each of the four 
columns would have advanced no less a distance than 75 miles from the 
respective gates, all the people being in close file, four deep. 

Excise Prosecutions. —A parliamentary return has been printed, stating 
the number of excise prosecutions against traders during the last three years. 
In England there has not been a single prosecution against a distiller in that 
period. Against the paper-makers of the whole of the United Kingdom there 
were 17 prosecutions, and in 15 of them a conviction. There was a consider¬ 
able number of prosecutions (356) against licensed traders for using illegal 
materials or adulterating, a much larger number for neglecting to renew the 
licence, and the largest number of all for carrying on business without a 
licence. The whole number of prosecutions in the United Kingdom in the 
three years was 3,802; and in 3,398 cases a conviction followed. Of the 
cases in which there was no conviction all but 28 were prosecutions for being 
without a licence, in many of which probably a compromise was made. 

Decrease of Pauperism. —A report just laid before Parliament of the 
number of paupers receiving relief in the first quarter of the year states that 
though there was a great decrease in 1859, there is a further small decrease 
this year. The number at the end of March last had decreased 12*32 per 
cent, as compared with the same period in 1858, and 2*43 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with 1859. This is for all England; in the metropolis the decrease 
was greater in both years, and in the North-Midland, North-Western, and 
York divisions of England, where the principal manufactures are carried on, 
the decrease in 1859 was nearly double, find in 1860 nearly treble that of the 
country as a whole. The numbers of paupers receiving relief in England on 
the last day of the last week of March were—in 1858, 952,201 ; in 1859 
855,753; in 1860, 834,920.. It is necessary to add that a few parishes (286 
out of 14,713), not being under the new poor-law, are not included, nor the 
lunatic paupers in asylums (whose numbers vary little), nor the vagrants (now 
too few for a weekly return); these lunatics and vagrants are together only 
two per cent, of the total pauperism. 


VARIETIES. 


Among the present sovereigns of Europe, three only have been crowned 
solemnly and according to ancient usages—the Emperor of Russia, the Queen 
of England, and the King of Sweden. 

Miss Catherine Sinclair, the authoress, has generously transmitted £100 to 
the magistrates of Edinburgh, for the purpose of providing wooden seats for 
the wearied pedestrians of that city. The example is worth following. 

The erection of the grand conservatory in the pleasure grounds and 
arboretum, adjoining the Botanic Gardens at Kew, has been commenced. It 
will be a trifle short of 700 feet in length, and probably the grandest purely 
horticultural building in the world. 

The Picture Gallery at the Crystal Palace has been re-arranged. Several 
of the pictures exhibited last season have been removed, and new ones 
occupy their place. A catalogue, which has long been required, has been 
printed. The gallery is divided into oil paintings of the British, and oil 
paintings of the Foreign School. 

One incident in the Spanish expedition to Morocco is rather curious in an 
archaeological and historical'point of view. The Spaniards found at Tetuan 
the cannon taken from the Portuguese by the Moors, on the occasion of Don 
Sebastian’s unfortunate expedition in the sixteenth century. They have all 
been sent to Portugal by the Spanish government, and will no doubt find a 
place in the Lisbon Museum. 


A Valuable Cow. —The Ayr Advertiser states that a cow which gave 
the largest quantity of milk at the Duke of Atholl’s competition has since 
been purchased for the noble duke. She lately gave the astonishing quantity 
of 75 imperial lbs., or 74 imperial gallons of milk per day for several days in 
succession. The largest quantity at one milking was 39 lbs. 

Metropolitan Subways. —The first of the subways which have so often 
been proposed to the publie boards of the metropolis, as the most effectual 
means of laying down pipes for gas, water, &c., by the construction of arches 
and vaults, and so rendering unnecessary the frequent breaking up of the 
streets for those purposes, is about to be constructed along the new street 
leading from Coventry Street into Covent Garden. 

The Great North Atlantic Telegraph Company. —Lord Palmerston 
has responded to the request laid before him by an influential deputation, 
respecting the projected line of telegraph to America, vtd the Faroe Islands* 
Iceland, and Greenland, by granting the steam-ship Bulldog for the purpose of 
making a complete survey and soundings of the proposed route; and Sir 
Leopold M‘Clintock has been appointed by the Admiralty to the command of 
the Bulldog. 

Effects of Practical Joking. —A youth, who had collected some live frogs 
for bait for fishing, put three of them into his little brother’s bed, who went 
to sleep as usual; but in the night, waking with something crawling, cold 
and clammy, on his cheek, jumped out of bed, screamed, and fell to the floor* 
terrified ana in convulsions ; and it is very much feared, if he recovers at all, 
that his mind will be gone. Boys, do take warning! Do not play tricks 
which may have such sad consequences. 

Rights of Innkeepers. —A curious question was lately raised in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. An alehouse keeper, living in a village in Essex, 
was fined by the local magistrates for having permitted gaming in his house* 
This fine was inflicted, although it was shown that the persons playing at 
cards were the defendants own friends , and that the stakes were extremely 
small in amount. The defendant appealed, and the case has been decided 
before the judges, and the conviction confirmed. 

Forged Notes. — Caution to the Public. —A large number of forged notes* 
bearing date the 15th of February, 1860, are in circulation. They are 
admirably executed, and bear so close a resemblance in every respect to genuine 
ones, that the most experienced persons are likely to be deceived by them. 
The vignette at the head of the notes defies detection, so closely is it copied 
from the Bank of England note. The paper is of a deeper colour than a good 
bank-note; and the water-mark is not only a perfect imitation in every, 
respect of the paper manufactured for the bank, but it cannot be removed or 
obliterated by damping—a test hitherto supposed to be infallible for 
discovering the genuineness of bank-notes. 

A "Warning to Fat Women. —A French paper relates the case of a 
young lady in Lyons, who was engaged to be married, and who was predis¬ 
posed to corpulency. Some of her young friends ridiculed her stout figure, 
&c., which at the time only excited her laughter. Her health subsequently 
declined, and she finally died rather suddenly. As there was no apparent 
cause for such a quick death, the account states that “ with grief the parents 
resigned themselves to having a post-mortem examination. They then found 
what they never before suspected—her intestines were burned up by acids* 
which she had taken, unknown to them, to stop the growing fatness, which 
reduced her to despair. The young girl died the victim of ridiculous 
vanity.” _ 


THE RIDDLER. 

ENIGMA. 

I am first at the table each morning, you’ll find; 

In going to bed every night I am last; 

I am found in the storm, but not in the wind; 

I’m always in time, present, future, and past. • G. G. 

charades. 

1. My first is intricate; my second is a tragedy; and my whole is what every person 
possesses, and what many persons seek to improve. Rymer. 

2. On the dark, restless sea, where the lone sailors roam, 

My first and my second alike find a home. 

My second, which ever gives name to my first, 

By the Russian and Chinaman long has been cursed ; 

And both such true friends that, while friendship doth last. 

In thick and in thin they will stick to you Jast. 

Both together the empire of China once stole; 

Without either a ship would most helplessly roll ; 

But woe to"the braggart that catches my whole. C. M. 

rebus. 

I’m the soul of existence; three-fourths I’m a fool; 

Half I’m indefinite ; transposed I’m a tool. 

Have me and keep me, but do not abuse ; 

My blessings are with thee, if rightly you choose. B. C. J. 

arithmetical questions. 

1. Three men, A, B, and C, are employed to exhaust a reservoir containing 20,000* 
gallons of water. They work at it by turns of 20 minutes each, in which time A 
pumps S00 pints, B 640 pints, and C 560 pints. How long will it take them to 
complete the work?—how much will each have pumped out of the reservoir ?—and 
how much will each receive of £2. 10s.—the amount to be paid between them in 
proportion to the work done by each ? Urbs Intacta. 

2 A ship with a crew of 175 set sail with water enough to last the voyage; but at 
the end of 30 days the scurvy began to carry off 3 men daily, and a storm protracted 
the voyage 3 weeks. They just reached port, however, without the water falling 
short. Required the time of the passage ? Sothern. 

3. There is a crane, worked by means of a trundle and winch. Now the winch and 
trundle make 20 revolutions for one of the great wheel of the crane ; the axle of the 
great wheel is 14 inches in diameter, around which is coiled a rope 2 inches in 
diameter, and to the end of this rope there is a weight of 1,000 lbs. attached, which is 
sustained by a power equivalent to 16§ lbs. attached to the end of the winch. 
Required the whole power gained by the crane, the length of the winch, and the 
power gained by it ? Buglass. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

Fast youths are now called young gentlemen of accelerated gait. 

If a tree were to break a window, what would the window say ? —Tree- 
mend-us. 

Why do men who are about to fight a duel generally choose a field for the 
place of action ?—For the purpose of allowing the ball to graze. 

A Frenchman wishing to compliment a girl as a “ little lamb,” called her 
a “ 6mall mutton.” j 

“Pa, ain’t I growing tall?”—“Why, what’s your height, boy?”—; 
“ Seven feet, lacking a yard.” Pa fainted. j 

The naval architects are discussing the question what shape is best for a ! 
vessel. Undoubtedly it should be ship-shape. 

Snooks observed to Jones that an officer in the army had left his house 
without paying his rent. “Oh!” exclaimed Jones, “you mean the left- 
tenant” 

When Sheridan was asked at an amateur play which performer he liked 
best, he replied, “ The prompter; for I saw less and heard more of him than 
of any one else ! ” 

A gentleman coming into the room of the late Dr. Barton, told him that 
Mr. Yowel was dead. “ What,” said he, “ Vowel dead ? Let us be thankful 
it was neither u nor i.” 

A medical journal says that single women have the headache more than 
married ones. That may be; but don’t married men have the headache 
oftener than single ones ? 

“ Why do printers not succeed as well as brewers ? ”—“ Because printers 
work for the head and brewers for the stomach; and where twenty men have 
stomachs but one has brains.” 

A cockney at a tea-party overhearing one lady say to another, “ I have 
something for your private ear,” immediately exclaimed, “ I protest against 
that, for there is a law against privateering.” 

A nobleman wished to induce Garrick to stand as a candidate for Parlia¬ 
ment. “ My lord,” said Garrick, “ I would rather play a leading part on the 
Stage, than the part of a fool in Parliament.” 

Never purchase a parrot without taking it a month upon trial. There is 
no knowing where the bird may have been brought up; and it sounds bad 
for the parrot of a “pious family” to be heard swearing. 

A little nine-year-old overhearing a discussion among a parcel of ladies 
•about cooking steak—some advocating broiling beef, and others frying 
mutton—inquired, “ Aunt Kit, how do they cook sweep-stakes ?” 

“Mother,” said a little fellow the other day, “is there any harm in breaking 
-egg-shells?”—“Certainly not, my dear, but why do you ask?”—“’Cause 
I dropped the basket just now, and see what a mess I’m in with the yolk! ” 
An elderly lady, who with her daughter has just returned from rather a 
rapid journey through France, part of Germany, and Italy, was asked the 
other day if they had visited Rome, and she replied in the negative. “ La ! 
ma, yes we did,” said her daughter; “that was the place where we bought 
the bad stockings.” 

A young country girl who lately went to a situation in Cheltenham, on 
seeing a water-cart pass along the street, exclaimed to her mistress, “ Oh! la, 
mum! look here; there’s a man gone by with a cart of water, and it’s 
running out all the way; and if he’s got to go much further he’ll waste it all 
before he gets there! ” 

The famous Rameau, the composer, while making a call on a lady, suddenly 
sprang up, seized a little dog that was yelping at her feet, and threw him out 
of the window. “ What is that for?” cried the lady. “Because he barks 
out of tune!” shouted Rameau, with the indignation of an enthusiastic 
musician Whose ear had been cruelly wounded. 

A fashionable portrait-painter, whose name it would not be fair to his many 
rivals to mention, when asked what are his terms, invariably answers, “Ihave 
no scale of prices. In fact, I generally leave it open to the liberality of my 
patrons. I have but one rule to guide me in taking pictures; and that, to 
be candid, is, * Handsome is who handsome does.’ ” 

An elderly female, on being examined before the magistrates of Bungay as 
to her place of legal settlement, was asked what reasons she had for supposing 
that her deceased husband’s settlement was at St. Andrew’s. The old lady, 
looking earnestly at the bench, said:—“ He was born and married there, 
and they buried him there, and if that isn’t settling him there, I don’t know 
what is.” 

Dean Swift, getting ready for a ride on horseback, called for his boots. 
The servant brought them. “ Why didn’t you black them'?” asked the dean. 
“ Because you’ll soon get them splashed on the road, and I thought it wasn’t 
worth while.” A minute afterwards the servant asked Swift for the key of 
the pantry. “What for?” said his master. “To get some breakfast.”— 
“ Oh,” said the dean, “as you will be hungry two hours hence, it isn’t worth 
while.” 

“Don’t act so, Isaac, dear!” said Mrs. Partington, as Ike was raising 
particular about the kitchen, and throwing everything into confusion in a 
vain attempt to find a ball. “ People by-’n-by will say you are non pompors 
mentis, as they did about poor Mr. Smith—the doctor says you are of the 
rebellious sanguinary temperature, and heaven knows what you would do 
if it should have a tendency to the head !—perhaps you’d die of a suggestion 
of .the brain.” Ike jumped down from the table, on which he had left the 
rints of the nails of his shoes, and went out, and the good dame .shook her 
ead mournfully as she saw him clambering over a fence and high shed, when 
he could just as well have gone out at the gate, 


A Matter of Course.—C heating and jockeying at horse-races are 
matters of course . 

Progress of the Age.—I n the “ first circles ” no one speaks of per¬ 
spiring any more; what was once called “ sweating,” and recently “ per¬ 
spiring,” is now the “suffering a diminution of the tissues by evaporation.” 

Mems for the Misses.—C ry at a wedding. Scream at a spider. Never 
leave your curl papers in the drawing-room. Drop your handkerchief when 
you are going to faint. Mind you are engaged if you don’t like your partner. 
Abjure ringlets on a wet day. It’s vulgar to know what's for dinner. 

Mind Where You Lay the Emphasis.—S ir Fletcher Norton was noted 
for his want of courtesy. When pleading before Lord Mansfield, on some 
question of manorial right, he chanced unfortunately to say, “ My lord, I 
can illustrate the point in an instance in my own person : I myself have two 
little manors/’ The Judge immediately interposed, with one of his blandest 
smiles, “We all know it, Sir Fletcher.” 

An Ambiguous Answer. — At the close of a Volunteer parade one of the 

corps accosted one of our rather practical townsmen with—“ Mr. A-, why 

don’t you join our corps?”—“Haven’t got time for such exercises,” replied 

Mr. A-.—“ Time! ” expostulated the civilian warrior; “ do you think it 

will be time when an enemy appears on the coast ?”—“ In that case,” replied 
Mr. A-,*“ you will find me as nimble as any of you.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

Hints to Exquisites.—A celebrated Parisian dandy was ordered by his 
physicians to follow a course of sea bathing at Dieppe. Arrived at that 
delightTul bathing town, he ordered a machine and attendant, and went boldly 
into the water. He plunged in bravely; but in an instant after came up 
puffing and blowing. “ Francis,” said he, “ the sea smells detestably; it will 
poison me. Throw a little Eau de Cologne into the water, or I shall be 
suffocated! ” 

Sharp as a Needle.—A busy housewife was sitting in a doorway plying 
her needle. Her husband was lounging on the rail, when his foot slipped, 
and he bruised his knee on the door stone. “ Oh,” said he, groaning, “ I 
have broken the bone, I am sure!”—“Well then,” said she, holding up her 
needle with its eye broken out, “ you and I have done very nearly the same 
thing.”—“ IIow so ? ”—“ Why, don’t you see,” said she, “ I have broken 
the eye of the needle, man, and you have broken the knee of the idle man.” 

The Wonders of the Telegraph.—A woman who was shaking yarn 
on some poles, within the inclosure of one of the mills, at a distance of a few 
yards from the railway, observed a boy coming from the railway-station with 
a letter in his hand. She, with the reputed curiosity of her sex, asked where 
he had been. The boy, holding up the letter, replied that he had been to the 
station for a telegraphic message. Whereupon the woman, with much 
simplicity and an air of extreme surprise, exclaimed—“Eh! that beats a’! 
aw’ve been mair thau twae ’oors here, an’ aw’ never saw’d gang bye.”— 
Galashiels Record. 

A Cool Criminal.—A short time ago a man named Crandall made his 
escape from the Alleghany county jail. For the information of the curious 
he has lately written back .the following account of the manner of his 
escape : “I suppose it is a mystery to some how I got away, consequently I 
will give you a brief history of my departure. The modus operandi was this: 
I got out of my cell by ingenuity, ran up stairs with agility, crawled out of 
the back window in secrecy, slid down the lightning-rod with rapidity, 
walked out of the angelic town with dignity, and am now basking in the 
sunshine of pleasure and liberty !” 

A Tippler’s Stratagem. — Sanerant relates the following anecdote of 
Schwartz, a famous German painter. Having been engaged to paint the ceiling 
of the Town Hall at Munich, by the day, his love of dissipation induced him 
to neglect his work, and the magistrates and overseers of the work were 
frequently obliged to hunt him out at the tavern. As he could no longer drink 
in quiet, he stuffed an image of himself, left the legs hanging down between 
the staging where he was accustomed to work, and sent one of his boon com¬ 
panions to move the image a little two or three times a day, and to take it 
away at noon and night. By means of this deception, he drank, without the 
least disturbance, a whole fortnight together, the innkeeper being aware of 
the plot. The officers came round twice a day to look after him, and seeing 
the well-known stockings which he was accustomed to wear, suspected nothing 
wrong, and went their way, greatly extolling their new convert as the most 
industrious and conscientious painter in the world. 

A Tough Yarn. —A young man who had been to sea was narrating to his 
uncle an adventure which he had on board ship. “I was one night leaning 
over the taffrail, looking down into the mighty ocean,” said tiie nephew, 
whom we will call William, “ when my gold watch fell from my fob and 
immediately sunk out of sight. The vessel was going ten knots an hour; 
but, nothing daunted, I sprung over the rail, down, down, down, and after 
a long search found it, came up close under the stern, and climbed back 
again to the deck without any one knowing I had been absent.”— 
“ William,” said his uncle, slightly elevating his broad brim and opening 
his eyes to their widest capacity, “ how fast didst thee say the vessel was 
going? Ten knots, uncle.—“And thee didst dive down into the sea, and 
come up with the watch, and didst climb up by the rudder chains ? ”—“ Yes, 
uncle.”—“ And thee dost expect me to believe thy story ? ”—“ Of course ! 
You wouldn’t dream of calling me a liar, would you, uncle ? ”—“ William,” 
replied the uncle, gravely, “ thee knowest I never call anybody names, but 
if the mayor of the city were to come to mo and say, ‘ Josiah, I want thee to 
find the biggest liar in all Manchester,’ I would come straight to thee, and 
put my hand on thy shoulder, and say, ‘William, the mayor wants to see thee!’ ” 
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